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WHAT'S A DODGE 
WHITE HAT SPECIAL? 











We take a Polara. 
Add the options most people want. 


pS —— een ie 
And give ita name... 


DODGE WHITE HAT SPECIAL POLARA. 


The Dodge Polara White Hat Special comes in a 2-door or 4-door hardtop— 
with the features listed below—at a special low package price. 

« Vinyl roof in black, white, tan, green or standard top « Front, rear 
bumper guards « Fender-mounted turn signals « Outside, remote-control 
rearview mirror « Whitewall tires « Deep-dish wheel covers 

Bright trim package 

Look for the special “White Hat” sticker. 
It's your ticket to a money-saving deal. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, January 1 

COTTON BOWL FOOTBALL GAME (CBS, 1:45 
p.m. to conclusion).* Texas v. Tennessee, 
from Dallas. 

SUGAR BOWL FOOTBALL GAME (NBC, 1:45 
p.m. to conclusion). Georgia v. Arkansas, 
from New Orleans. 

CBS NEWS CORRESPONDENTS REPORT: PART 
2 (CBS, 4:30-5:30 p.m.). Walter Cronkite 
moderates as Eric Sevareid, Roger Mudd, 
Mike Wallace, Dan Rather, Daniel Schorr 
and John Laurence report on the U.S. in 
1968 and the prospects for 1969. 

ROSE BOWL FOOTBALL GAME (NBC, 4:45 
p.m. to conclusion). Ohio State v. USC, 
from Pasadena. 

ORANGE BOWL FOOTBALL GAME (NBC, 
7:45 p.m. to conclusion). Penn State v. Kan- 
sas, from Miami. 


Thursday, January 2 
MARK TWAIN TONIGHT (CBS, 7:30-9 p.m.). 
Hal Holbrook’s enchanting portrayal of 
the great author and humorist. Repeat. 


Friday, January 3 

PRUDENTIAUS ON STAGE (NBC, 8:30-10 
p.m.). “Male of the Species,” narrated by 
Sir Laurence Olivier, is a three-episode 
comedy-drama that details a Scotswoman’s 
(Anna Calder-Marshall) relationships with 
her hard-drinking father (Sean Connery), a 
charming Irish swain (Michael Caine), and 
a wily Welsh barrister (Paul Scofield). 


Saturday, January 4 

NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE (CBS, 4-6:30 
p.m.). Chicago at Montreal, 

SHELL'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF 
(NBC, 5-6 p.m.). Billy Casper, Gene Lit- 
tler and Ben Arda compete at the Manila 
Golf and Country Club in the Philippines. 

THE HUNTLEY-BRINKLEY REPORT (NBC, 6:30- 
7 p.m.). The dynamic duo now makes the 
scene six nights a week. 


Sunday, January 5 

DISCOVERY, ‘69. (ABC, 11:30 a.m. to 
noon). “Backyard Odyssey,” Part 1, in- 
vestigates the wonderful world of insect 
and animal life found in any garden back- 
yard; the “stars” of this show are a Mon- 
arch butterfly, a grasshopper and a pray- 
ing mantis. 

N.F.L. PLAY-OFF BOWL (CBS, 1 p.m. to con- 
clusion), Runners-up in the Eastern and 
Western Conferences meet in Miami's 
Orange Bow! Stadium. 

N.B.A. BASKETBALL (ABC, 5 p.m. to con- 
clusion). The Boston Celtics v. the War- 
riors at San Francisco. 

THE KILLY STYLE (CBS, §-5:30 p.m.). Gold 
Medalist Jean-Claude Killy takes viewers 
along as he skis some of the most dif- 
ficult slopes in the world. First show in 
the series is a trip to New Zealand's 
North Island, where he skis down an ac- 
tive volcano. Premiére. 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 5:30-7 p.m.). 
“Meet the New Senators”; introduction 
by Correspondent Roger Mudd. 

MUTUAL OF OMAHA’S WILD KINGDOM 
(NBC, 6:30-7 p.m.). “Hippo!” shows a re- 
location project, now under way in South 
Africa's Kruger National Park, which is 
moving the hippopotamus population to 
an area safe from poachers. 


* All times E.S.T. 


WALT DISNEY‘'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
cotor (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Zoologist 
Henry Del Guidice and the crew of his 
schooner track a giant sea turtle across 
1,500 miles of open sea to study its nav- 


igational ability in “Solomon, the Sea 
Turtle.” 
MY FRIEND TONY (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 


James Whitmore is a scientific crime fight- 
er, and John Woodruff and Enzo Cerusico 
are his legmen in the premiére of this 
new mystery comedy series. 


Tuesday, January 7 

FIRST TUESDAY (NBC, 9-11 p.m.). Sander 
Vanocur is anchorman for NBC News's 
monthly TV Magazine. In the first issue: 
a report on Fidel Castro’s attempts to ex- 
port Cuban Communism to the rest of 
Latin America; a look at Hollywood Love 
Goddess Rita Hayworth at 50; a visit 
with Body-Building Expert Charles Atlas; 
a tour of the Sinai peninsula; and “Baton 
Twirlers,” a feature that looks at the thou- 
sands of girls—and a few boys—who zeal- 
ously practice baton twirling in the na- 
tion today. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

PROMISES, PROMISES follows all the hal- 
lowed tactics for promoting mediocrity 
into success. Jerry Orbach is splendid as 
the tall, gangling anti-hero, and Marian 
Mercer turns in the acting gem of the eve- 
ning as an amorous alcoholic pickup. But 
the comic tone of Neil Simon’s book is 
bland rather than pithy, and the songs of 
the Burt Bacharach score are for the 
most part interchangeably tuneless. 

JIMMY SHINE is like a book in which the 
text has been thrown away and the foot- 
notes published. Playwright Murray Schis- 
gal is fortunate to have Dustin Hoffman's 
ingratiating stage personality working for 
him as the luckless born loser, stumbling 
through episodes from his past, present 
and fantasy lives. 

KING LEAR. Lee J. Cobb plays the al- 
most inhumanly difficult title role with 
an all-involving humanity in this revival 
by the Lincoln Center Repertory Company. 

ZORBA is a sleek and synthetic musical 
version of the Kazantzakis novel in which 
Herschel Bernardi clodhops through the 
role of Zorba. The songs and dances, pos- 
sessing neither virility nor ethnic veracity, 
hardly ever evoke the characteristic tone 
of Levantine lament. 


Off Broadway 


BIG TIME BUCK WHITE starts as a genial 
put-on with five officers of a Black Power 
group ricocheting around the stage in an 
orgy of black humor. It becomes a cold put- 
down with the arrival at the lectern of 
Dick Williams as Buck White. Answering 
questions from the audience that are de- 
signed to give Whitey the message about 
Black Power, he is more of a bore than a 
bombshell after the antics of the five 
clowns. 

AMERICANA PASTORAL. When the citizens 
of a depressed South Carolina town find 
that the savior who will revive their cot- 
ton mill is black, the stage is set for a dra- 
matic exploration of attitudes and ten- 
sions. But Playwright Yabo Yablonsky’s 
formalistic approach to his story keeps 
the action in chiaroscuro. 





TEA PARTY and THE BASEMENT. Harold Pin- 
ter provokes a devilishly clever sort of par- 
ticipatory theater in which the playgoer 
is lured into playing detective without 
any clues. In Tea Party, a middle-aged man- 
ufacturer of bidets is driven into a cata- 
tonic state by the interactions of his 
secretary, his wife and her brother. The 
Basement has two old friends vying for 
the affections of a girl with whom they 
share a basement flat. 

GOD IS A (GUESS WHAT?). The Negro En- 
semble Company seems to be forging a du- 
bious tradition of brilliantly staging me- 
diocre material. The intentions of Play- 
wright Ray McIver to make a cutting 
satire of black-white relations in the U.S. 
unforiunately outrun his wit. But the play- 
ers, under the direction of Michael A. 


Schultz, endow _ this “minstrel-morality 
play” with a lively inventiveness and 
bounce. 


CINEMA 


THE FIXER. A generally faithful and of- 
ten moving adaptation of Bernard Ma- 
lamud’s Pulitzer Prizewinning novel about 
the passion of a modern Job. Under the 
careful and inventive direction of John 
Frankenheimer, the cast—notably Alan 
Bates, Dirk Bogarde and lan Holm— 
bring to the film a moral force remi- 
niscent of Dostoevsky. 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Stanley Kubrick's 
epic of the space age brilliantly describes 
the history and future of man with some 
of the most mind-blowing special effects 
ever seen on a movie screen. 

THE FIREMEN’S BALL. Director Milos For- 
man (Loves of a Blonde) has fashioned a 
frothy, funny parody-fable of Communist 
bureaucracy from a slight anecdote about 
a group of firemen who stage a party in 
honor of their retiring chief. 

OuverR. A gleaming Christmas package 
of a musical. Dickens’ reformist outrage 
is gone, but in its place are some lovely pe- 
riod costumes, some excellent songs by Li- 
onel Bart and a collection of perfectly 
stunning sets designed by John Box. Car- 
ol Reed directs a large cast (including 
Ron Moody, Shani Wallis and Mark Les- 
ter as Oliver) with wizardly precision. 

YELLOW SUBMARINE is an eclectically an- 
imated voyage to Pepperland starring four 
cartoon Beatles. The score is mostly fa- 
miliar, and the film decidedly too long, 
but Animator Heinz Edelmann works a 
few droll visual puns and some distracting 
graphic legerdemain 

BULLITT. A visceral cops-and-robbers saga 
starring Steve McQueen as a hip San Fran- 
cisco police lieutenant on the hunt for as- 
sorted bad guys. 

FUNNY GIRL is a loud, lumbering, almost 
anachronistic musical biography of Fanny 
Brice. Barbra Streisand’s brassy talents 
are the none-too-firm foundation on which 
the film rests. 

WEEKEND. Jean-Luc Godard gives the 
bourgeoisie a good drubbing in a satire 
that might have been sharper had its 
straight-faced Maoist political ha-angues 
not been so dull 

PRETTY POISON. Homicide can be fun, as 
Anthony Perkins and Tuesday Weld prove 
in this small but stinging satire on vi- 
olence in America directed by Noel Black, 
31, whose previous experience has been 
mostly in educational and commercial 
shorts. : 

COOGAN’S BLUFF. French film critics have 
long hailed Director Don Siegel as a 
minor genius, and this film is ample proof 
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that his reputation is no Gallic caprice. | 


With measured professionalism, Siegel tells 
the story of an Arizona sheriff (Clint East- 
wood) who travels to New York to ex- 
tradite a prisoner. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


MILLAIS AND THE RUSKINS, by Mary Lut- 
yens. Private Lives, Victorian style, raised 
to the level of art, by the author's skill 
and the writing ability of Critic John Rus- 
kin and his wife. 

THE ARMS OF KRUPP, by William Man- 
chester. A flawed but massive and cu- 
mulatively fascinating chronicle links Eu- 
rope’s most famous weaponmaking family 
with Germany's persistent thrust toward 
world power. 

TURPIN, by Stephen Jones. A veterinarian 
and part-time lobster fisherman is caught 
up in ludicrous deaths and humorous de- 
pravities in this fine, satiric first novel. 

THE BEASTLY BEATITUDES OF BALTHAZAR B, 
by J. P. Donleavy. Fumbling seductions 
and moneyed monkeyshines fill Donleavy’s 
tall tale of a rich and dreamy young man 
in Paris, Dublin and London. 

INSTANT REPLAY: THE GREEN BAY DIARY 
OF JERRY KRAMER. The legend of former 
Coach Vince Lombardi acquires a gilt- 
edged sparkle in this on-the-line account 
of the football life by the Packers all-pro 
right guard. 

THE COLLECTED ESSAYS, JOURNALISM AND 
LETTERS OF GEORGE ORWELL. The cross- 
grained texture of the intellectual and po- 
litical history of Western Europe during 
the "30s and ‘40s is brilliantly perceived 
through this gathering of Orwell's writings, 
edited and annotated by Sonia Orwell 
and Ian Angus. 

O'NEILL: SON AND PLAYWRIGHT, by Louis 
Sheaffer. O'Neill did what only a major art 
ist can do: he made his public share his pri- 
vate demon. In this painstaking biography, 
the first of two volumes, Author Sheaffer 
traces the tensions that define the play- 
wright's life. 

THE CAT'S PAJAMAS AND WITCH'S MILK, 
by Peter De Vries. In these two gro- 
tesquely humorous novellas, a gifted, dis- 
contented man works hard at being a 
failure, and a gentle, down-at-heart wom- 
an struggles with domestic disaster. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. A Small Town in Germany, le Carré 
(2 last week) 


2. The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes (1) 
3. Airport, Hailey (4) 

4. Preserve and Protect, Drury (3) 

5. The Senator, Pearson (9) 

6. Force 10 from Navarone, MacLean 


~ 


The Hurricane Years, Hawley (5) 

&. And Other Stories, O'Hara (8) 

9. Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (7) 
10. The First Circle, Solzhenitsyn (6) 


NONFICTION 

Instant Replay, Kramer (3) 
The Money Game, “Adam Smith’ (2) 
The Arms of Krupp, Manchester (10) 
The Day Kennedy Was Shot, 
Bishop (6) 
5. On Reflection, Hayes (4) 

Sixty Years on the Firing Line, 

Krock (1) 
7. The Rich and the Super-Rich, Lundberg 
8. The Joys of Yiddish, Rosten (5) 
9. The Bogey Man, Plimpton 
10. Anti-Memoirs, Malraux (9) 
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Latest 


S. Government 
test finds 
Carlton 


lowest in “tar” 


The U.S. Government has The Government now lists 
released results of its latest test Carlton as lowest in “tar” 
of cigarette ‘tar’ content. with only 4 mg. 


CARLTON AIR-STREAM FILTER 
OVER 300 SMALL 


PERFORATIONS VENTILATE 
EACH PUFF YOU TAKE. 


Independent laboratory 
tests show the Carlton 
Air-Stream filter reduces 
gases over 70%. 





Don't kid yourself. 
No filter is as effective in reducing 
both “tar” and gases 
as the Carlton Air-Stream Filter. 
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TEEN-AGE MARRIAGE 


At Mercy College of Detroit, we believe in marrying young. Our marriage takes place between the 
liberal arts and the professions. We're gung-ho on science, art, philosophy, English, and history. 
But our young people are not all heirs and heiresses; some of them have to work for their living. So 
we're also gung-ho on teaching, nursing, medical technology, medical record library science, social 
work, journalism, business administration, and a score of other professions that require the kind 
of basic education we're prepared to give. 

A program in the liberal arts forms one partner in our happy marriage. Solid professional 
education forms the other. For their honeymoon, our young marrieds take an extended vacation 
from mediocrity. And unlike many teen-age marriages, ours has a happy ending. Ours lasts. 


MERCY COLLEGE OF DETROIT 


8200 W. OUTER DRIVE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48219 
A four-year co-educational college 
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LETTERS 





Long Live! 


Sir: Your story on Bach [Dec. 27] was 
the best Christmas cover story for a long, 
long time. Every word brought illumination 
and joy; you had the symmetry, the in- 
evitable rightness in every part. You have 
an art of your own. I left a reading of 
every word with a sense of completeness; 
the Bach violin partitas began sounding 
through my mind as I got up. You caught 
the heart of the Bachian Restoration in a 
magnificent end-of-year cadenza. What 1s 
better for space travel than the accom- 
paniment of Bach? Long live Bach! 
Haypn Lewis GILMORE 

Tunkhannock, Pa, 


Sir: I don’t know the author but 
My hat is off to Johann Bach, 
For whom my sentiment is ach; 
Not once, but twice, a model spouse, 
With twenty children in the house 


Some fathers would have walked away 
In what they call a fugue today, 
Bat he left no one in the lurch 
And played the stuff he wrote in church 
RicHARD H. WANGERIN 
President 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League, Inc 
Vienna, Va 


Fuel to the Fires 


Si Hurray to those brave Arab Com- 
mandos [Dec. 13] for their daring attacks 
on unarmed civilians, women and children. 
The fedayeen can sit by their campfire bask- 
ing in the glory of blowing up school 
buses. Meanwhile, the U.N. adds fuel to 
the fire by censuring Israel for trying to pre- 
serve its very existence. What country in 
the world will come to the defense of Is- 
racl? Or is their fantastic progress in de- 
mocracy and self-achievement too much 
for a mediocre world to tolerate? 
WaLTER Simpson, O.D. 

Westfield, Mass. 


Sir. The article implies that Arab gov- 
ernments cannot oppose the will of their 
peoples. This smacks of sophistry since 
the will in question 1s largely a product 
of the 100% government-controlled news 
media. Were these media to preach peace 
rather than hate, it is highly probable 
that public opinion would change. 

The Israel that the commandos want 
to “liberate” has a population of 90% 
Jews and 10% Arabs. One is strongly re- 
minded of the recent liberation of Czecho- 
slovakia by the Soviet Union, 

PHituip Ern-Dor 
Pittsburgh 


Sir In 1947, instead of self-determination 
and a plebiscite, a minority group of a 
country was given carte blanche, and it 
now runs a political state based on re- 
ligious theology—a “democracy” only to 
Jews, not to Moslems or Christians. 

After 50 years of lack of understanding 
and duplicity on the part of Britain, France 
and then the U.S., culminating in the par- 
tition of Palestine, the Arabs have given 
up hope of equitable treatment by the 
West. In desperation they are resorting 
to tactics similar to those used by the Is- 
racli terrorist groups over 20 years ago. 
Those of us who have actively fought anti- 
Semitism ought to be able to recognize in- 
justice when it is directed toward others. 

Sytvia A. DE FREITAS 

Manhattan 
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Right or Wrong? 


Sir: Your article “Welfare and Illfare™ 
(Dec. 13] is repugnant to me. No citizen 
has a right to any wealth except what he 
produces. There is no “national abundance” 
for anyone to claim. There is only the 
wealth of individuals produced by indi- 
viduals. The Constitution guarantees po- 
litical, not economic rights. I have the 
right to pursue happiness, not to hap- 
piness itself 

Even if a majority of the people in the 
nation want to help the poor, they have 
no mght to use democracy to force their 
“morality” on others. I have worked hard 
to earn a better than average income. I 
was born with the mght to use it as I 
please. | am being robbed of both. Com- 
petence is made the slave of incompetence, 
work the slave of lethargy, mind the 
slave of body. How stupid, tmmoral and in- 
human is “humanitarianism.” 

RAYMOND A. ZACHARY Jr. 

Richardson, Texas 


Sir Daniel Patrick Moynihan must be to- 
tally unaware of the fact that the pop- 
ulation of the U.S. is doubling every 35 
years. Children’s allowances! The allowance 
should be to those who either have no or 
few children or to those who volunteer 
to be sterilized. The population explosion 
is the most important problem faced by 
man today. Idiotic schemes such as “fam- 
ily allowance” will serve no purpose but 
to compound the gravity of the situation 
WiiuiaM S. Linpsay 

Pacific Grove, Calif 


Sir We do not eliminate the sickness, 
of which poverty is a symptom, by char- 
ity. The $55 billion used to keep these 
dropouts existing could be used to elimi- 
nate the sickness’ create traiming schools 
and work camps where these people could 
develop a useful skill and the necessary dis- 
cipline for useful living, boarding schools 
where their children could absorb the nec- 
essary attitudes for a responsible life in 
the American community 

What they need is a guaranteed job, 
not a guaranteed income 

(Mrs ) DENISE DOEBBELING 

Salt Lake City 


Sirr It as hard to beheve that you do 
not think Americans are willing to take 
something for nothing, for certainly every 
promotion outfit and private company that 
wants to spur sales knows differently. Our 
nation is paranoiacally coked up on get- 
ting something for nothing. I even find my- 
self lusting for gold as | open my Mobil 


gas sealed coupon, and if I get assaulted 
by many more such contests (the dollar 
for the lottery is tempting me no end) 
I'll be paranoiac too. 

No, we might have had the you-can't-get- 
something-for-nothing myth back when 
myths were easy to perpetuate and peo- 
ple were harder to bend, but not today. 
Anyway, you say it is an American be- 
lief, which hints that other nations have 
the opposite belief. I truly know of no na- 
tion past or present that is running a give- 
away show. 

CuirrorD F. Davis Jr. 
Newburgh, NY. 


Mission: Impossible 


Sir Your article on the investigation of 
auto repairs [Dec. 13] was quite interesting. 
I was once a mechanic, and it is my opin- 
ion that the high cost of auto repairs is pri- 
marily due to one thing: these cars were 
not designed to be repaired) In almost 
every late model car you cannot remove 
the oil pan without lifting the engine! 
Look under the hood of any new car and 
imagine how long it would take you to 
get to each spark plug. Shock absorbers 
could easily be mounted where it would 
take no more than three minutes to re- 
move each one. Just look where they 
hide ‘em on some models. Changing a dash- 
board panel light can be Mission: Im- 
possible. What about radiator and heater 
hoses? Had one replaced lately? It should 
be a five-minute job. It’s not. 

It would benefit everybody if the man- 
ufacturers would put a mechanic next to 
every drawing board. It would not only 
save everyone money, but it'd prevent a 
lot of profanity and skinned knuckles. 

Ropert W. SCHAEFER 
Kansas City, Mo 


Sir. The struggle of Homo sapiens to sur- 
vive the automotive era might well be en- 
titled Lemon Squeezes Man. 

ALBERT M. JACKSON 
Becket, Mass. 


Shear Rubbish 


Sir If I didn’t think you were serious, | 
would have laughed uncontrollably at your 
Statement about Australian shearers [Dec. 
13] having “legendary” status in this coun- 
try Down Under. Australia is undergoing 
an unprecedented industrial boom, and 
most Aussies are engaged in secondary or 
tertiary industry In fact, 90% of Aus- 
tralians have never seen a sheep being 
shorn or couldn't care less anyway. Na- 
tional hero, rubbish! You typify the at- 
ttude of most overseas visitors, summed 
up by the American tourist who, arriving 
in Sydney, immediately looked around and 
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SEVEN SPEEDS. 
AND THEN SOME. 





Meet the Kopak INsTamaTiC M95 Movie Projector—with seven 
projection speeds. It lets you show movies in. fascinating slow 
motion, at normal speed or in hilarious fast action—either for- 
ward or reverse! You can even freeze on a single frame for a 
good long look. Switch from one speed to another as often and 
as fast as you wish. 

There's more: Flick another switch and this Kodak projector 
is all set to show either super 8 or regular 8mm movies. And they 
come on bright and stay bright, thanks to the bright long-life 
tungsten-halogen lamp. 

Many other features. Fully automatic film threading. Large 
400-foot reel capacity. Sprocketless projection for 
gentle film handling. Low silhouette design, handles the 
like an attaché case when closed. Die-cast metal body. Ze) | 
Choice of big-image 22mm f/1.5 lens, f/1.5 zoom [eat=s 
lens or super fast f/1.0 lens. It's one of the “easy 
ones'’"—at your Kodak dealer's. From less than $200. 


Price subject to change withou! notice 


Kodak Instamatic* M95 Movie Projector 











said, “Ah cain't see any kangaroos.” Wake 
up to Australia’s new image. And it’s not 
riding on a sheep's back. 

ALAN HOLMAN 
Victoria, Australia 


Sir: If the Department of Agriculture 
can peel a sheep and would share its se- 
crets with the Department of Urban De- 
velopment, one wonders if certain areas 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco could 
not be beautified considerably by mixing 
that antitumor drug with pot. 
R. C. RICE 


Los Angeles 


Cumulative Effect 


Sir: TIME speculates about a “reverse tol- 
erance™ to marijuana [Dec. 20]. No claims 
for reverse tolerance have been made by re- 
sponsible persons, even though the lack 
of response to marijuana in initial trials 
is well known. I prefer the statement of 
a pot user, published by the columnist 
Helen Bottel in April: “Marijuana, con- 
trary to narcotic drugs, has a cumulative ef- 
fect, and each time it is smoked it will 
take less and less to feel high, but it may 
take as many as four or five tries before 
you get off the ground.” 

My search into the matter has con- 
vinced me that the explanation ts not 
that kids are too scared to let the drug 
take effect at first or that the pot re- 
action is the result of suggestion and con- 
ditioning or a reverse tolerance, There is 
no precedent for a reverse tolerance. There 
is much precedent for accumulation of 
chemical burdens, and it seems to me 
that this is the most likely explanation— 
a lasting and accumulative effect of mar- 
ijuana on the brain 

HARDIN B. JONES 
Professor of Physiology 
and Medical Physics 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Ends and Means 


Sir: Your article about the yippies and 
Mr. Hoffman's book [Dec. 20] was grossly 
misleading. You claim that they are non- 
violent. In view of their actions in Chi- 
cago, doesn’t that seem a misjudgment? I 
have read Hoffman's book, and he never dis- 
avows the use of violence. He brags about 
hitting a cop with a bottle and threat- 
ening to kill the deputy superintendent of 
police if the yippies were not allowed to 
march to the amphitheater. He and the yip- 
pies seem willing to use any means nec- 
essary to further their revolutionary aims, 
including violence. Wake up 
Par McNeu 

The Bronx, N.Y. 


Address Letters to the Editor to TIME & LIFE Build 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Steel 


NC 


... metalworking management’s 
defense against costs and time 


Many new types and makes of 
numerically controlled machine 
centers are now being built by this 
nation’s machine-tool industry. They 
are enabling the metalworking in- 
dustry to combat the combination of 
rising labor costs and slowdowns 
in productivity growth rates. 

A “machine center” is a single 
multipurpose machine programmed 
by N/C (numerical control) punch 
tapes to do many operations... 
rough turning, finish machining, 
boring, drilling, threading, milling, 
scores of other jobs. Automatically, 
it can perform metalworking opera- 
tions on a piece of steel that now 
requires as many as five separate, 
costly machines. And it can do them 
without the part even being reposi- 
tioned in the machine. 

Identical repeatability is another 
key advantage. Every time the tape 
passes through the machine center's 


“brain,” another identical part is 
produced. Human error in transfer- 
ring the part from machine to ma- 
chine, from operator to operator, is 
eliminated. Small changes and vari- 
ations in design of the part can also 
be made quickly, economically. 
Simply punch new command holes 
on a new tape. 

Runs can be held down to quan- 
tities immediately needed. Unpro- 
ductive, costly removal and installa- 
tion of jigs and fixtures are not 
required. In many cases, long ex- 
pensive production runs are no 
longer necessary to achieve mass 
production economically. Investment 
in stockpiles of raw materials and 
big inventories of finished parts can 
be greatly reduced. 

Republic Steel Corporation is 
keeping abreast and even ahead of 
the growing switch to machine cen- 
ters, N/C machine and electronically 


programmed production. Republic is 
developing new types and variations 
of steels to help users make maxi- 
mum use of a// the new capabilities 
of these marvelous production tools. 
Republic metallurgists study the 
special capabilities of these ma- 
chines. Then they develop new vari- 
ations of carbon, alloy, and stainless 
steels that work best in them. 

If you think your plant “can't 
afford” to replace present whole 
batteries of metalworking machines 
with these new single-unit multi- 
purpose marvels, better take another 
look. The increase in output, quality, 
profitability, and flexibility will quickly 
convince you that you can't afford 
NOT to. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


EVELAND. OH'0 44101 


RI 


(Join us and make some of your own.) 


You'll find 21 square miles of history in Bermuda. courses. Or simply rack up a record number of hours 


You'll see it in the uniforms of the Bermuda Regiment at on a pink Bermuda beach. 
the Queen's Birthday Parade. In the architecture. In the The history you make is up to you. Let 
treasure from Spanish galleons wrecked on the coral reefs. your travel agent help you start it. Or write 
Bermuda is actually Britain's oldest colony. And its Bermuda, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 10020. 
history goes back to 1609, But let’s talk about the history you 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 60602. 
can make here. Maybe you'll catch a record-breaking bonefish, 


wahoo, or tuna. Break par on one of seven famous golf There is only one Bermuda. 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


R. bhepleay 


|F journalists are not as cynical as 

they are often given blame—or 
credit—for being, they are nonethe- 
less among the least surprised and 
most prepared of people for the pos- 
sibilities of both disaster and tri- 
umph in human affairs. That, after 
all, is their business. As Time's edi- 
tors saw it, last week's flight of the 
Apollo astronauts 
even if, in the long view of history, 
it did not cancel out—many of the 
most compelling events of the year. 
In just 147 hours, it transformed the 
pioneers of lunar space into the men 
whom history will long honor. But, 
like the rest of the nation, the peo- 
ple at Time watched that flight with 
a sense of suspense and expectation 
that was hardly lessened by the mas- 
sive amount of knowledge and in- 
formation that the correspondents, 
writers and editors brought to the 
task of describing it. 

Only a few weeks before the shot, 
the editors told their readers of the 
promises and perils of the impending 
moon flight in a SCtENCE cover sto- 
ry written by Associate Editor Leon 
Jaroff (Time, Dec. 6), who also wrote 
this week's story of the astronauts’ 
flight. To cover the shot, Houston Bu- 
reau Chief Don Neff, Washington 
Correspondent David Lee and Hous- 
ton Stringer Jim Schefter, all vet- 
erans of earlier and less ambitious 
shots, filed from location. Lee and 
Schefter stayed at Cape Kennedy 








until the successful lift-off; then 
Schefter piloted them by private 


plane to Houston’s Manned Space- 
craft Center, thus escaping the mas- 
sive migration of newsmen that jams 
transportation to Houston after a 
launch. In Houston, they joined Neff, 
who had managed to relocate the en- 
tire bureau, including Teletype ma- 
chines, to a hotel suite across the 
street from the space headquarters 
south of Houston. While Time's edi- 


RACE FOR THE MOON 





DEC. 6 SPACE COVER 


tors watched the TV screens in and 
around New York, correspondents 
from 25 bureaus in the U.S. and 
abroad filed a steady stream of back- 
ground, evaluation and reaction. 

As TIME's “space team” monitored 
the moon mission at the side of 
NASA Officials, there was little time 
for Christmas observances. “It could 
have been any working day,” Neff re- 
ported. Watching the shots with their 
families, Time’s editors shared the 
awe of the younger generation. Se- 
nior Editor Champ Clark, who ed- 
ited Jaroff's story, was astonished 
when his wife and four children, 
aged eleven to 19, insisted on rising 
with him in the middle of the night 
to keep check on Apollo transmis- 
sions. Senior Editor Michael Demar- 
est, who laid aside his editor's pencil 
long enough to write the lead story 
of the flight’s significance, had to 
deal with four children whose god- 
father, a space scientist involved in 
getting man to Mars, had made them 
extremely sophisticated about the pre- 
cise details of the voyage. Ronald 
Kriss, whose own two children were 
no less fascinated by the event, co- 
ordinated and edited the stories that, 
the editors of Time hope, put into 
proper perspective last week's historic 
flight by the Men of the Year. 





The Cover: acrylic and tempera by 
Héctor Garrido. 
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Magnavox is the largest selling stereo console 
for two reasons: beautiful music, beautiful furniture. 
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The Flamenco, unique stereo credenza in Mediterranean styling 


At Magnavox, fine cabinetry and flawless re-creation of music are long-standing traditions. Nothing comes close to 
Magnavox in re-creating the full beauty of music from records, 
stereo FM/AM radio or tape. Our solid state components achieve purity 
of tone, with lasting reliability. The high-precision record player assures 
perfect fidelity. And Magnavox speaker systems project music from front and 


sides, for unmatched stereo realism 
And every Magnavox console is beautifully designed and crafted furniture, 
hand-rubbed to a lustrous finish. 
Magnavox is sold through selected dealers (see Yellow Pages). Prices start 
at $159.50. Magnavox stereo... beautifully made, inside and out. 5 eee, aati 
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THE NATION 


I undertook a new voyage to a new 
Heaven and World . 


O it seemed to Christopher Columbus 
in 1500. In the closing days of 1968, 
all mankind could exult in the vision 
of a new universe. For all its upheavals 
and frustrations, the year would be re- 
membered to the end of time for the daz- 
zling skills and Promethean daring that 
sent mortals around the moon. It would 
be celebrated as the year in which men 
saw at first hand their little earth en- 
ure, a remote, blue-brown sphere hov- 
ering like a migrant bird in the hostile 
night of space. 

The year's transcendent legacy may 
well be that in Christmas week 1968, 
the human race glimpsed not a new con- 
tinent or a new colony, but a new age, 
one that will inevitably reshape man’s 
view of himself and his destiny. For 
what must surely rank as one of the 
greatest physical adventures in history 
was, unlike the immortal explorations 
of the past, infinitely more than a re- 
connaissance of geography or unknown 
elements. It was a journey into man’s fu- 
ture, a hopeful but urgent summons, in 
Poet Archibald MacLeish’s words, “to 
see ourselves as riders on the earth to- 
gether, brothers on that bright loveliness 
in the eternal cold—brothers who know 
now they are truly brothers.” 


That realization may take a 
long time coming. Its harbinger, 
the odyssey of Apollo 8, was 
the product of centuries of sci 
entific conjecture and experimen- 
tation. The mission’s fantastic 
precision could never have been 
achieved without the creativity 
and dedication of the greatest 
task force ever assembled for a 
peaceful purpose: 300,000 en- 
gineers, technicians and workers, 
20,000 contractors, backed by 
$33 billion spent on the nation’s 
space effort in the past decade 
Nor could Apollo's galactic galleon have 
ventured forth without the knowledge 
amassed by the earlier astronauts, from 
Alan Shepard and John Glenn on, who 
dared brutal hazards aboard relatively 
primitive craft in the laggard race to 
launch Americans into space. In large 
measure, too, the superb functioning of 
Apollo 8 was a result of heartbreak. 


New Names for History 


After the deaths of Gus Grissom, Ed 
ward White and Roger Chaffee, when 
Apollo 204 burned on its pad in Jan- 
uary 1967, the translunar vehicle was ex- 
tensively redesigned. Man’s first voyage 
to the moon also bore the imprint of 
two farsighted Presidents: John F. Ken 
nedy, who exhorted the nation to “set 





FROGMEN SURROUND APOLLO 8 AS “YORKTOWN” APPROACHES 
A particularly provident benison in a time of disruption and despond. 








BORMAN, LOVELL & ANDERS ABOARD CARRIER 


Urgent summons to the future. 


sail on this new sea,”’ and Lyndon John- 
son, who in more prosaic language in- 
sisted to Americans that “space is not 
a gambit, not a gimmick,” but a real- 
istic challenge that could not be evaded 

In the end, though, it was three lone- 
ly men who risked their lives and made 
the voyage. And in the course of that 
first soaring escape from the planet that 
was no longer the world, it was the cour- 
age, grace and cool proficiency of Col- 
onel Frank Borman, Captain James Lov- 
ell and Major William Anders that 
transfixed their fellowmen and inscribed 
on the history books names to be re- 
membered along with those of Marco 
Polo and Amundsen, Captain Cook and 
Colonel Lindbergh. In 147 hours that 
stretched like a lifetime, America's moon 
pioneers became the indisputable Men 
of the Year 

For the American people, the as- 
tronauts’ triumph came as a particularly 
welcome gift after a year of disruption 
and despond. Seldom had the nation 
been confronted with such a congeries 
of doubts and discontents. On their TV 
screens, Americans had watched in hor- 
ror as Martin Luther King lay dead on 
a Memphis balcony and as an assas- 
sin’s bullet pierced Robert Kennedy's 
brain in Los Angeles. While U.S. pres- 
tige declined abroad, the nation’s own 
self-confidence sank to a nadir at which 
it became a familiar litany that Amer- 
ican society was afflicted with some pro- 
found malaise of spirit and will. 


The Paradoxical Planet 
The principal focus, if not the prime 
cause, of American frustrations was the 
cruel, inconclusive war in Viet Nam. It 
had divided and demoralized the Amer- 
ican people as had no other issue in 
this century. And it continued to divert 
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a disproportionate amount of the na 
tional treasure and energy 

On March 31, the tide of opposition 
to his policies and personality led Lyn- 
don Johnson to renounce another term 
as President and call for a partial bomb- 
ing halt over North Viet Nam. On Oc- 
tober 31, President Johnson ordered a 
total suspension of aerial attacks on 
the North. Yet by year’s end the hag- 
gling still droned on in Paris, and the 
bloodshed continued on the battlefields 
Celebrating Mao Tse-tung’s 75th birth- 
day, Communist China exploded its sec- 
ond successful thermonuclear device 
Even so puny a state as North Korea 
showed that it could humiliate the U.S 
by pirating the intelligence ship Pueblo 
on the broad seas. It seemed a cruel par- 
adox of the times that man could con 
quer alien space but could not master 
his native planet 

The U.S. and the Soviet Union still 
faced a perilous confrontation in the 
Middle East. In August, five years to 
the month after Khrushchev and Ken- 
nedy concluded the test-ban treaty, the 
long and delicate approach to a Soviet- 
American détente was reversed by Mos- 
cow’s heavy-handed repression of a pro- 
gressive regime in Czechoslovakia. For 
a few months it seemed as if Alex- 
ander Dubéek, the Czechoslovak party 
boss, might succeed in his breathtaking 
attempt to defy Moscow and build a hu- 
mane, relatively liberal and more ef- 
ficient Marxist regime in his country 
the Soviet tanks that ended this at 
tempt for the time being did not end 
the hopes he had expressed. But Mos- 
cow may have made eventual solutions 
more painful, not only for the nations 
of Eastern Europe but for Russia as 
well, While Russian troops policed the 
streets of Prague, a hardy band of Mos- 
cow intellectuals protested the invasion 
in the very shadow of the Kremlin. 


Virus of Dissent 


Mankind could be thankful at least 
that at no time in 1968 did the su- 
perpowers come close to an irrecon- 
cilable conflict. Yet nations around the 
world were confronted with a new kind 
of crisis, a virus of internal dissent. 
The spirit of protest leaped from coun- 
try to country like an ideological vari- 
ant of Hong Kong flu. Protest march- 
es, sit-ins and riots attacked every kind 
of structure, society and regime 

In France, a near-revolution by stu- 
dents and workers came close to top- 
pling Charles de Gaulle tn May; tts 
economic aftermath in November al- 
most certainly discredited forever Gaul- 
lism’s vaunted role as the power broker 
of Europe. In Egypt, students rampaged 
through the streets, burning buses and 
shouting against the “prefabricated slo- 
gans” of Gamal Abdel Nasser’s regime. 
In Pakistan, mobs cried “Death to 
Ayub!” in protest against their Presi- 
dent's neglect of long-festering economic 
and social problems. Germany, Italy 
and Japan were struck by the plague. 

On the eve of the Olympics, Mexico 
was torn apart by savage gun battles be- 





tween soldiers and students. Two months 
later, Brazil's generals, archetypes of 
the Latin American military elite, caught 
a whiff of dissent and hastily imposed 
a dictatorship on the continent's largest 
nation 


Upsetting Old Patterns 

Nowhere was protest more prevalent 
or potent than in the U.S. Though the 
ghettos were spared the major racial ho- 
locausts of previous years, Martin Lu- 
ther King’s assassination ignited distur- 
bances in 168 cities and towns and 
brought arsonists to within three blocks 
of the White House. Nearly everywhere, 
black citizens demanded the right to 
run their own communities, their own 
welfare programs, their own schools; 
and a growing number of militant Ne- 
gro groups armed to protect themselves 
from what they considered an incurably 
hostile white society 

Strikes by public employees became 
commonplace, and union memberships 
increasingly disavowed contracts nego- 
tiated by their leaders, threatening to 
upset a pattern of stable labor relations 
built up over a generation. Even the two- 
party system was threatened, as mil- 
lions of Americans, mostly lower-mid- 
dle-class voters demanding law and order 
and resentful of Negroes’ demands, re- 
sponded to the egregious slogans of 
George Wallace 

On the campuses, groups of radical 
students sought nothing less than the de- 
struction of the university. Columbia 
nearly fell to them last spring, and San 
Francisco State College was still reel- 
ing under their attacks as the old year 
closed. Despite the Administration's halt- 
ing steps toward peace, massive an- 
tuwar demonstrations still took place in 
parks and arenas, men still burned their 
draft cards, priests and pedagogues still 
faced trial for attempting to subvert 
the Selective Service process. 

In the U.S., as elsewhere in the world, 
there was an undeniable legitimacy to 
many of the dissenters’ causes. When 
they clamored for greater participation 
in academic decision making or more 
meaningful curricula or better job op- 
portunities in the ghettos, colleges and 
corporations and city halls generally 
proved willing to meet their demands, 
at least halfway. Indeed, one of the 
most remarkable aspects of a remarkable 
year was the resilience of American so- 
ciety to such wide-ranging attacks on 
so many hitherto sacrosanct institutions. 


The Clubs of August 


For many of the young, Eugene Mc- 
Carthy’s antiwar campaign raised a 
brave new banner, and thousands of stu- 
dents trooped forth to crusade for a can- 
didate who, for all his dry wit and 
charmingly unconventional style, proved 
in the course of the primaries too flac- 
cid and vague to entertain any realistic 
hope of capturing the popular vote. 
Nonetheless, it was McCarthy who 
showed the vulnerability of Lyndon 
Johnson, and after the New Hampshire 
primary, Robert Kennedy could no 
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longer resist the challenge to reassert 
what many of his followers seriously be- 
lieved to be his legitimate cause against 
that of the pretender Johnson. 

Kennedy waged an artful and com- 
pelling campaign, summoning from the 
young, the poor and the black a degree 
of enthusiasm, even worship, seldom wit- 
nessed in an American political cam- 
paign. Their hopes and aspirations died 
with the young Senator, and the al- 
truistic zeal of McCarthy's crusaders 
turned to bitterness when it became ob- 
vious that their leader could never win 
the Democratic nomination. The young, 
the angry and the disenchanted reg- 
istered their vote on the streets of Chi- 
cago, and they were answered by the 
clubs of August. That traumatic clash 
may well have cost Hubert Humphrey 
the presidency. Richard Nixon, starting 
earlier and astutely divining the mood 
of a majority outraged by violence and 
disorder, won the election less by prom- 
ising cures for America’s ills than by de- 
crying them. 

Small wonder, then, that those on 
earth saw it as a beleaguered battlefield 
—not, as Astronaut Lovell described it 
from his vantage point nearly a quarter 
of a million miles away, as “a grand ova- 
tion to the vastness of space.” Sated 
with violence, sick of crisis, weary of pol 
itics and protest alike, the U.S.—and 
the rest of the world—needed few ex- 
cuses to look to the heavens. As the 
year waned, they shifted their gaze to 
earth’s placid, lifeless satellite—as Sir 
Richard Burton described it in 1880, 
“A ruined world, a globe burnt out, a 
corpse upon the road of night.” 





The Question of Priorities 


Many students and intellectuals, in 
veighing against the “power structure” 
and the “Establishment,” have been loud 
in their condemnation of America’s com- 
mitment to space. It has been ridiculed 
by such authorities as Science Editor 
Philip Abelson as a “moondoggle,” by 
a congressional critic as a “garish spec- 
tacular.” Indeed, considering the pro- 
liferation of terrestrial problems—pov- 
erty, ignorance, racism, the decay of 
the cities, the rape of the environment, 
the deepening chasm between affluent 
and backward nations—it is easy to 
question the wisdom of spending bil 
lions to escape the troubled planet. 

But that is to miss the essential point 
Though the space program has in fact re- 
turned the nation untold dividends in 
technological advancement—and jobs 
that is not its rationale or its ultimate jus 
tification. Man is propelled from earth 
to moon by the same instincts that led 
him from cave to college: the lonely 
search for knowledge, the fascination 
of attacking the impregnable, the cre- 
ative impulse, shared with Tennyson's 
Ulysses, “to seek a newer world... to 
sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
of all the western stars.” The newer 
world opened up by the Men of the 
Year will surely, in time, reach far be- 
yond the moon, but its radiance cannot 
fail to illumine life on planet earth. 
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THE VOYAGE: POETRY AND PERFECTION 


SCANT decade ago, man was mak- 
ing his first tentative probes into 
near space. Now, his eye fixed on the 
moon, that cold and lifeless globe with 
its borrowed light, he was poised to 
soar beyond earth’s atmosphere, beyond 
the 40,000-mile-deep magnetosphere and 
into a vast and trackless void. The moon 
flight was man’s first great extrater- 
restrial venture. 
The flight began flawlessly. On Pad 
39A at Cape Kennedy, Fla., Borman, 
Lovell and Anders lay strapped in the 





11-ft. command module that was 
perched atop a 363-ft. Saturn 5 rocket, 
With a deafening bellow, the rocket 
inched upward on a rising pillar of 
smoke and flame, then spurted off into 
earth orbit. During its second turn 
around the planet, it accelerated from 
17,400 m.p.h. to 24,200 m.p.h., enough 
to escape earth’s gravitational embrace 
and send Apollo 8 on the road of 
night that would lead to the moon. Al- 
most 69 hours after lift-off, the three as- 
tronauts made their historic rendezvous. 

Below them, less than 70 miles away, 
lay a desolate, pock-marked landscape. 
In the black sky above hung a half-disk 

-the earth—its blue and brown sur- 
face mottled by large patches of white 
Thus, incredibly, they were there, pre- 
cisely where the mission planners had 
predicted, finally living the dreams of un- 
told generations of their ancestors. In 
orbit around the moon and 230,000 
miles farther away from home than 
any humans had ever before traveled, 
the Apollo 8 astronauts conveyed im- 
pressions of their pioneering adventure 
with words that at times were poetic 
Their telecasts gave earthbound viewers 
an unforgettable astronaut’s-eye view of 
the moon. 

“The moon is essentially grey, no 
color,” Astronaut Lovell reported 
“Looks like plaster of paris, or sort of 


a greyish deep sand. We can see quite 
a bit of detail. The Sea of Fertility 
doesn’t stand out as well here as it 
does on earth. There's not as much con- 
trast between that and the surrounding 
craters. The craters are all rounded off. 
The round ones look like they've been 
hit by meteorites or projectiles of some 
sort. Langrenus is quite a huge crater. 
It's got a central cone to it. The walls 
of the crater are terraced, about six or 
seven terraces on the way down.” 

From their descriptions, it was ob- 
vious that the Apollo crew had dil- 
igently learned its lessons. The astronauts 
casually called out names of lunar cra- 
ters and other landmarks as if they 
were old friends. The Sea of Fertility. 
Messier. Pickering. The Pyrenees Moun- 
tains. The craters of Colombo and Gu- 
tenberg. The long parallel cracks or 
faults of Gaudibert. 


What They Saw 


On Christmas Eve, during their ninth 
revolution of the moon, the astronauts 
presented their best description of the 
moon in the longest and most impres- 
sive of the mission's six telecasts, “This 
is Apollo 8 coming to you live from 
the moon,” reported Borman, focusing 
the TV camera on the lunar surface drift- 
ing by below. “The moon is a different 
thing to each of us,” said Borman. “My 
own impression is that it’s a vast, lone- 
ly, forbidding-type existence—great ex- 
panse of nothing that looks rather like 
clouds and clouds of pumice stone. It 
certainly would not appear to be a 
very inviting place to live or work.” 

“My thoughts are very similar,” 
agreed Lovell. “The vast loneliness up 
here is awe-inspiring, and it makes you 
realize just what you have back there 
on earth. The earth from here is a 
grand ovation to the big vastness of 
space.” 

As Borman pointed the TV camera 
at the lunar surface unfolding below, 
Lovell and Anders continued their guid- 
ed tour of the moon. 

Lovell: What we've noted especially 
that you cannot see from the earth are 
the small bright impact craters that dom- 
inate the lunar surface 

Anders: The horizon is very, very 
stark. The sky is pitch-black and the 
moon is quite light. The contrast be- 
tween the sky and the moon is a vivid 
dark line 

Lovell: Actually, I think the best way 
to describe this area is a vastness of 
black and white, absolutely no color. 

Anders: The sky up here is also rath- 
er forbidding—expanses of blackness 
with no stars when we're flying over 
the moon in daylight. You can see by 
the numerous craters that this planet 
has been bombarded through the aeons 
with numerous small asteroids and me- 
teoroids pockmarking the surface every 
square inch 

Lovell: One of the most amazing fea- 
tures of the surface is the roundness 
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that most of the craters have instead of 
sharp, jagged rocks. Only the newest fea- 
tures have any sharp definitions to them, 
and eventually they get eroded down 
by the constant bombardment of small 
meteoroids. 


In the Beginning 

As the Apollo spacecraft sped to- 
ward the terminator (the continually 
moving line that divides the day and 
night hemispheres of the moon), the 
sun dropped from directly overhead to- 
ward the horizon, lengthening shadows 
and bringing out more surface detail. 
Anders described a new crater with a 
well-defined ray of powdery material em- 
anating from it. He observed that the 
Sea of Crises was “amazingly smooth 
as far as the horizon,” which was visi- 
ble on TV screens as a curved line 
about 325 miles from Apollo's route. 
One crater in the area, said Anders, 
“has strange circular cracks patterned 
around the middle of it.” He also called 
attention to a mare, or sea, with a se- 
ries of faults across its middle. “They 
drop down in about three steps to the 
south.” 

“This is phenomenal,” 
ground controller. 


gasped a 





Now Apollo was nearing the ter- 
minator, which showed as a sharply de- 
fined front of darkness on the moon- 
scape traveling from the left of the 
television screen. To conclude their 
Christmas Eve telecast before the view 
below was blotted out, the astronauts 
took turns solemnly reading the first 
ten verses of Genesis: “In the begin- 
ning, God created the heaven and earth 
. . .” Accompanying the final views of 
the primordial lunar landscape below, 
their rendition was impressive. 

The entire presentation was appro- 
priate for the men of the Apollo 8 
crew, Flying in the wake of Apollo 7, 
with the irrepressible Walter Schirra 
and his rollicking “Wally, Walt and 
Donn Show,” they seemed as staid and 
businesslike as a group of corporate ex- 
ecutives. Borman, Lovell and Anders 
are deadly serious men, cool under pres- 
sure and addicted to speech filled with 
space jargon. Borman, 40, is a lay read- 
er of the Episcopal Church, and during 
the Apollo 8 mission read a prayer ad- 
dressed to “the people of St. Chris- 
topher’s [his church], actually to people 
everywhere.” He also inspired the Christ- 
mas Eve reading of Genesis from deep 
space. Lovell, also 40, whom Borman 


The Groundling Who Won 

































converted to the Episcopal faith, minds 
his civic responsibilities too. He is Spe- 
cial Consultant to the President for Phys- 
ical Fitness. Anders, 35, a Roman Cath- 
olic, is secretary-treasurer of his neigh- 
borhood property owners’ association. 


Stark Contrast 


Finally, each of the Apollo 8 men 
has an intense sense of mission and pur- 
pose, and has demonstrated courageous 
stubbornness. When the engine of an 
F-104 that Borman was piloting blew 
up in flight, instead of bailing out, Bor- 
man, flying at twice the speed of sound, 
stayed in the plane, got the explosive en- 
gine started again, and coaxed enough 
thrust to make a safe landing. 

Lovell was rejected the first time he 
applied for the astronaut program. But 
he tried again and was one of the nine 
men out of more than 200 to become 
a member of the second group of as- 
tronauts. Rookie Anders allows his two 
senior crewmates to do most of the talk- 
ing, but was aroused enough when Brit- 
ish Astronomer Sir Bernard Lovell crit- 
icized the concept of Apollo 8 to speak 
for all the astronauts in a vigorous re- 
buttal of Lovell. 

The relaxed manner and cheerfulness 











Farinas the thousands of groundlings 
who worked to make Apollo 8 a suc- 
cess, the person most responsible for the 
flight was a Vienna-born engineer named 
George Low, who is little known outside 
the NASA community. Low’s title is that 
of manager of the Apollo spacecraft pro- 
gram, and as such he was in charge of mak- 
ing certain that all the essential hardware, 
from the spaceship structure down to the 
smallest switch and relay, was in working 
order. But Low’s role in the Apollo pro- 
gram goes far beyond that: other, higher- 
ranking officials in NASA agree that had it 
not been for Low’s zeal, there would have 
been no Apollo 8 flight to the moon. 

Low, 42, came with his family from Aus- 
tria to the U.S. in 1940, when he was 14. 
He took his degrees in aeronautical en- 
gineering at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, joined the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics (NASA's predeces- 
sor) in 1949, and nine years later became 
NASA's chief of manned space flight. 

At that time, Apollo was a hazy project, with some sort 
of circumlunar flight scheduled for some time in the un- 
foreseeable future. In October 1960, Low made the first of- 
ficial proposal that Apollo's aim should be to land Amer- 
icans on the moon. As NASA's Washington-based chief of 
manned-space-flight programming, Low wrote: “It has be- 
come increasingly apparent that a preliminary program for 
manned lunar landings should be formulated. This is nec- 
essary to provide a proper justification for Apollo.” 

° 


Seven months later, as chairman of a committee inves- 
tigating the problems of lunar landing, Low provided the 
facts and figures that persuaded newly elected President 
John F. Kennedy to declare that the nation’s aim should in- 
deed be to achieve lunar landing within the ‘60s. 

In 1964, Low moved to Houston as deputy director of 
the Manned Spacecraft Center. That was his position when, 
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LOW IN MISSION CONTROL 


NASA 


in January 1967, Astronauts Gus Grissom, 
Roger Chaffee and Edward White died dur- 
ing a ground test of an Apollo vehicle. 

That disaster virtually brought the Apol- 
lo program to a halt and threw NASA into 
chaos. What was needed was a man who 
could restore order within the program, 
and Low was the choice. In April 1967, 
while preparing for takeoff from Wash- 
ington National Airport in a small NASA 
Gulfstream turboprop, he was hustled off 
the airplane and into a nearby office. Re- 
calls Low: “Everybody in the line of com- 
mand above me in NASA seemed to be 
there. They asked me to take over man- 
agement of Apollo. I probably would have 
liked some time to think about it, but 
since anyone I might have wanted to con- 
sult was already there in the room, there 
was no point in waiting. I said ‘Yes, sir,’ 
and went to work.” 

Ever since, Low has been working six- 
day weeks of up to 16 hours a day. The 
Apollo command module, with all its 2,000,000 parts, was 
torn apart, re-examined, and extensively redesigned at a 
cost of $75 million, an operation that set back Apollo's time- 
table by many months. 

° 

Once he was satisfied with the redesigned craft, Low 
moved fast. Last August, when it became apparent that the 
earth-orbiting December flight of Apollo 8 would be de- 
layed by problems with the lunar module, he proposed a 
bold plan: an Apollo 8 moon orbital mission—without the 
LM. He was more than convincing, and that is why Apollo 
8 got the go-ahead for its historic trip. 

In expressing his ideas, and in pushing them into reality, 
Low has earned a reputation of being reserved and distant. 
He is not a humorous man, nor one given to poetic fan- 
tasies. Yet last week he was as thrilled as any of his five chil- 
dren by the feat of Apollo 8. “I looked at the moon after 
Apollo 8 went into orbit,” he says. “It looked different.” 
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LOG OF- APOLLO. 


590,000 miles in 147 hours shown at true Earth-Moon scale 


All times are E.S.T 
10:51 a.m. Dec. 27 
SPLASHDOWN 
South of Hawaii, 
7,100 yards from 
carrier Yorktown 


7:51 a.m. Dec. 21 
LIFT-OFF 


From Cape Kennedy into 


Earth orbit by Saturn 5 


10:41 a.m, Dec. 21 
Saturn's third stage 
S-4B8) fires Apollo 


on translunar course. 


11:12 a.m. Dec. 21 
S-@B separates and 
is propelled toward 
orbit around sun. 


5,000 } 20,000 mi 
TIME Diogram by R. M. Chapin, Jr 


orbit 
mood 


of the astronauts during lunar 
was in stark contrast to their 
early Tuesday morning when Apollo 
was approaching the moon. As time 
neared for the mission’s most important 
decision—whether to allow the space- 
craft simply to whip around the moon 
and head back toward earth or to fire 
the Service Propulsion System (SPS) en- 
gine and place the craft in orbit- 

both the astronauts and their Houston 
controllers fell strangely silent. Only es- 
voice communications were ex 
changed, and these were monosyllabic 
tension-filled 


Riding the Best Bird 


Finally, as Apollo raced unerringly 
on a course that would send it 70.7 
miles ahead of the leading edge of the 
moon, ground controllers decided that 
all spacecraft systems were in perfect 
working order. Astronaut Jerry Carr, a 
communicator on duty in Houston, ra- 
dioed a terse message: “This is Hous 
ton at 68:04 [68 hours and four min 
utes after launch]. You are go for LOI 
{lunar orbit insertion).” 

Spacecraft Commander Borman ac 
knowledged in equally unmemorable 
style: “O.K., Apollo 8 is go.” 

“You are riding the best bird we can 
find,” Carr assured the astronauts 

“Two minutes and 50 seconds away 
from time of signal,” Com 
mentator John McLeaish reported, as 
Apollo began to curve around the back 
side of the moon, where its radio com 
munication with earth would be blocked 
“Here in mission control we're standing 


sential 


and 


loss of 


by with certainly a great deal of anx- 
iety at this moment.” 
“We'll see you on the other side,” 


Carr called to the astronauts. “One min 
ute until LOS [loss of signal]. All sys- 
tems go. Roger. Safe journey, guys.” 
“Thanks a lot, troops,” replied An- 
ders. “We'll see you on the other side.” 
Then, after a terse “Roger” from Bor- 
man, all was silent. Apollo would be be- 
hind the moon and out of contact for 
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6:51 p.m. Dec. 21 
| First mid-course cor- 
rection by SPS engine 


45 minutes. Until it emerged, no one 
on earth would know if the SPS engine 
had fired on schedule (25 minutes after 
LOS) or fired long enough to place the 
craft in orbit. Too short a burn, the con- 
trollers knew, could send Apollo smash- 
ing into the moon. But there was an- 
other problem that caused concern on 
the ground, Apollo's third-stage S-4B 
rocket, jettisoned shortly after it pushed 
the spacecraft out of earth orbit and to- 
ward the moon, was scheduled to pass 
the trailing edge of the moon about the 
same time that Apollo emerged from be- 
hind it. Although scientists had cal- 
culated that the spent stage would miss 
the spacecraft by some 2,000 miles, 
there remained a remote possibility of 
collision 

Finally, from Houston came the mes- 
sage that everyone had awaited: “We've 
acquired a signal but no voice contact 
yet. We are looking at engine data and 
it looks good. Tank pressures look good. 
We got it! We've got it! Apollo 8 is in 
lunar orbit.” 

“Good to hear your voice,” said As- 
tronaut Lovell, breaking the long si- 
lence after Apollo had emerged from 
behind the moon. Wild cheering filled 
the control room. Says Flight Director 
Glynn Lunney: “It certainly wasn't a 
faint reaction. There was quite a bit of 
racket. I'm sure it can be described as 
one of the happiest Christmas Eves just 
about anyone there had seen.” 

Once safely in orbit, the astronauts 
had their work cut out for them. Dur 
ing their second revolution of the moon, 
they briefly fired their SPS engine to 
change their orbit from a 70-by-194- 
mile-high ellipse to a near-perfect 70- 
mile circle. Using an assortment of cam- 
eras, they shot color and black-and 
white movie and still pictures of the 
lunar landscape and of the distant earth. 
Firing their 100-Ib.-thrust control jets, 
they continually changed the attitude 
of the spacecraft so that its four-dish, 
high-gain TV and radio antenna re- 
mained pointed directly at the earth. 


pm. Dec. 26 





Using a sextant, they took star sight- 
ings and pinpointed lunar landmarks, 

Navigational data that the astronauts 
gathered will help NASA scientists plot 
Apollo’s orbit more precisely than they 
could by tracking it from earth. Once 
the rises and dips in Apollo's orbital 
path have been identified, the scientists 
will be able to map their cause: vari- 
ations in the lunar gravitational field be- 
lieved to be caused by concentrations 
of massive material beneath some cra- 
ters and seas. With better knowledge of 
the gravitational field, NASA will be 
able to plan more accurately the paths 
of future landing missions, on which er- 
rors of only a few feet could be dan- 
gerous. The landmark data will also 
enable navigators on future flights to 
find their landing sites more easily. 


Landing Sites 


The astronauts also surveyed a prime 
lunar landing site (one of five picked 
by NASA on the basis of Lunar Or- 
biter photographs) and discovered that 
it was somewhat less than ideal. “There 
are an awful lot of objects down on 
the site,” reported Lovell. “I'm looking 
at 2P2 [the site) right now, Houston,” 
said Lovell sarcastically, “and it’s a great 
spot.” Added Anders: “That's relatively 
speaking, of course.’ 

Lovell later reported a lunar phe- 
nomenon that piqued Houston’s curi- 
osity. “Before the sun came above the 
limb [horizon],” he said, “definite rays 
could be seen coming from it. It was a 
uniform haze apparently where the sun 
was going to rise.” To ground con- 
trollers, Lovell’s observation suggested 
that the moon might have a slight at- 
mosphere after all, a possibility that 
will undoubtedly be investigated further 
in future flights 

By Apollo's sixth revolution, the pro- 
gram had taken its toll on the crew. “I’m 
going to scrub all the other experiments,” 
Borman announced, “we're getting too 
tired.” Ten minutes later, he reported 
that Lovell was already asleep and snor- 
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ing. “Yeah,” replied the Houston com- 
municator, “we can hear him down 
here.”” Later, when Borman inquired 
about the weather in Houston, a commu- 
nicator reported that there was “a beau- 
tiful moon out there tonight.” Replied 
Borman: “Now, we were just saying that 
there’s a beautiful earth out there.” 

As Apollo began its tenth revolution, 
tension had risen again both aboard 
the spacecraft and in Houston. During 
their final pass behind the moon, the as- 
tronauts were scheduled to restart the 
SPS engine again, this time to increase 
their velocity from 3,625 m.p.h. to 5,980 
m.p.h., enough to propel them out of 
lunar orbit and back toward the earth 
Failure of the engine to fire would 
leave them stranded in lunar orbit 

This time, there were no final bon voy 
ages, NO quips and no sentiment. “All sys- 
tems are go, Apollo 8,” the controller 
reported. From Borman came back only 
a terse “Roger.” As the spacecraft passed 
into radio silence, the Houston com- 
municator reported: “Flight controllers 
here in mission control, as with the 
rest of the world, are waiting.” AI- 
though it was now more than half an 
hour into Christmas Day in Houston, 
the controllers avoided any exchange 
of greetings, awaiting word that Apollo 
8 was safely on its way home 

That word came 37 minutes later in 
a transmission by Jim Lovell as Apollo 
re-emerged, “Please be informed,” he 
said, “that there is a Santa Claus.” 


Going Out and Coming Back 


Compared with the drama of flight 
near the moon, the outward-bound and 
return trips were uneventful. One prob- 
lem that occurred shortly after Apollo 
propelled toward the moon was 
quickly corrected. Instead of falling far 
behind the Apollo spacecraft after it 
was jettisoned, the third-stage 
S-4B rocket followed than 1,000 
feet behind. Ground controllers ordered 
Borman to fire Apollo’s 100-Ib. thrust re- 
action control rockets, moving the craft 


was 


less 
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3:5! p.m. Dec. 25 
Only mid-course correc- 
tion made on return Gip. 


4s Dec. 25 
Fifth telecast 


1:10 a.m. Dec. 25 
SPS engine injects Apollo 
on transearth course. 


9:31 p.m. Dec. 24 
Telecast from lunar orbit 
Each lunar 
revolution 
* takes 2 hrs 


rminator 
Beginning of dark side 
Moon's gr 
overrides Earth's 


at 30,000 mi. out 
/ 


Second mid-course correction 


PEs ear ae 


2,170 mph 


2:58 p.m. Dec. 23 
Second telecast 


to a safe distance ahead of the S-4B 

But one problem in the early part of 
the flight went unreported for several 
hours. Although the astronauts had been 
inoculated against the Hong Kong flu, 
Borman soon became ill with another va- 
riety that caused him to vomit and suf- 
fer diarrhea. Borman elected not to 
discuss his illness over the public com- 
munications channel. As a result, NASA’s 
medical staff did not hear about his prob- 
lem until Houston technicians finally 
played the tape 

When NASA's Dr. Charles Berry got 
on the radio to treat his patients, Ber- 
ry’s tentative diagnosis, at 120,000 miles, 
the most distant ever made: the 24- 
hour flu for Borman and milder ver- 
sions for Lovell and Anders. His pre- 
scription: one anti-diarrhea pill and one 
anti-nausea pill for each crew member 


The View from 207,000 Miles 


During the second of the two tele- 
casts on their outward journey, the as- 
tronauts managed to send back some 
spectacular views of the earth—from a 
distance of 207,000 miles. Jim Lovell 
acted as commentator of the show, “In 
the center,” he explained, “is South 
America—all the way down to Cape 
Horn. I can see Baja California and 
the Southwestern part of the U.S. There 
is a big cloud bank going northeast of 
the U.S. It appears now that the East 
Coast is cloudy. I can see clouds over 
parts of Mexico, and parts of Central 
America are clear.” 

Lovell reported that the earth’s wa- 
ters were different shades of deep blue, 
the land areas different tones of brown, 
the clouds white, and the total reflec- 
tion of light much greater than from 
the moon. “What I keep imagining is 
that I am some lonely traveler from an- 
other planet. What would I think about 
the earth at this altitude? Whether | 
think it would be inhabited or not.” 

The astronauts were entertained dur- 
ing dull periods of the flight by pro- 
grams concocted by ground controllers 


SPS engine inserts Apollo into 
lunar orbit; later circularizes orbit 


They were treated to selections from 
Herb Alpert and his Tijuana Brass, week 
end football scores and lengthy news- 
casts. The diversion was especially wel- 
come on the return trip, which turned 
out to be the least eventful part of the 
journey. Two more live were 
presented from the spacecraft, and more 
Star navigation checks were made, but 
the last two mid-course corrections were 
canceled: Apollo 8 was dead on target 


telecasts 


Toward Splashdown 


Accelerated by the earth’s own grav 
ity, the spacecraft hurtled at increasing 
speeds toward its last great challenge 
re-entry of earth’s atmosphere. Jettison- 
ing the service module and its trusty 
SPS engine, the astronauts yawed their 
cone-shaped command module until its 
blunt end was forward and then plunged 
into the outer atmosphere at a speed of 
24,629 m.p.h.—some 7,000 m.p.h. fast 
er than re-entry speeds of orbital mis 
sions. Roaring down into the thickening 
atmosphere within a sliver of the planned 
angle of 6.43°, Apollo passed over Pe- 
king and Tokyo, the temperature of its 
heat shield rising to 5,000°F, 

Flying over the Pacific, the pilot of 
a Pan American jet liner reported see 
ing the spacecraft’s fiery track; it was 
an astonishing five miles wide and 100 
miles long 

As re-entry heat built up, it ionized 
the surrounding atmosphere, which 
formed a sheath around Apollo and tem- 
porarily blacked out its radio commu 
nications, But after a tense three-min 
ute silence, there was a reassuring mes- 
sage from Jim Lovell: “We are looking 
good.” Apollo had stood the stresses of 
re-entry. On schedule, the spacecraft’s 
drogue parachutes deployed, followed 
closely by the three main chutes 

The parachutes floated Apollo to a 
splashdown in the Pacific about 7,000 
yards away from the carrier Yorktown 
where recovery helicopters spotted the 
capsule's beacon flashing in the predawn 
darkness. It 10:51 (ES.T.), 
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The Little Engine that Could—and Did 


OMPARED with the mighty Saturn 
5, which generated 7,500,000 Ibs. 
of thrust in its first stage alone, the lit- 
tle engine seemed puny indeed. But the 
importance of the Apollo spacecraft’s 
20,500-Ib.-thrust Service Propulsion 
System (SPS) engine was far out of pro- 
portion to its 34-ft. length. The en- 
gine’s faultless operation made the dif- 
ference not only between a relatively 
simple moon shot and last week’s so- 
phisticated mission, but also between 
life and death for the astronauts. 
Had the SPS engine failed to ig- 
nite, or burned too briefly during the at- 
tempt to place Apollo into lunar orbit, 


tension skirt (see illustration). The fail- 
ure of any of these parts could have 
meant disaster. 

To ensure reliability, engineers tried 
to make the engine as simple as pos- 
sible. Devoid of any frills, the SPS en- 
gine consists basically of a combustion 
chamber and propellant (fuel and ox- 
idizer) tanks. When valves to these tanks 
are opened, fuel flows from one tank 
and oxidizer to the other to meet in 
the combustion chamber, pushed by 
pressurized helium that takes the place 
of potentially troublesome pumps. Be- 
cause the propellants are hypergolic— 
they react chemically and ignite on con- 


SERVICE PROPULSION SYSTEM 
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just eleven seconds earlier than the mis- 
sion’s predicted splashdown time, and 
precisely 147 hours after Apollo 8's spec- 
tacular launch from its Cape Kennedy 
launching pad. 

Still aboard the spacecraft, Borman 
engaged in small talk by radio with the 
pilot of a helicopter, reporting that the 
moon was not made of green cheese 
after all: “It's made out of American 
cheese.” Standing happily on the deck 
of the Yorktown, Borman posed a auick- 
ly solved mystery: although Lovell and 
Anders had full growths of beards, the 
Apollo 8 commander was clean-shaven 
On the short flight from Apollo to the 
carrier, he had used an electric razor pro- 
vided by the helicopter pilot 

Aboard the carrier the astronauts re- 
ceived a telephoned message direct from 
Lyndon Johnson. “You have made us 
feel kin to those Europeans five cen- 
turies ago who first heard news of the 
New World,” the President said. “You've 
seen what man has never seen before.” 
The next day, Johnson fulfilled a tra- 
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dition by promoting Bill Anders to lieu- 
tenant colonel after his first space flight. 
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the spacecraft would have looped around 
the back of the moon and headed di- 
rectly back toward earth. If the en- 
gine had cut off during one crucial 
30-second interval of the scheduled 
burn, Apollo would have been left in 
an unstable orbit and crashed into the 
surface of the moon. And, if the as- 
tronauts had not succeeded in restarting 
the engine after orbiting the moon, 
they would have been left stranded in 
space without hope of rescue, This 
point was not lost on Astronaut Bor- 
man. Shortly before launch, he said 
of the SPS engine: “It simply has to 
work at that point.” 

Despite its vital importance, the SPS 
engine was the only major system aboard 
the spacecraft designed without another 
complete system to back it. Like other 
systems, the engine had duplicate parts 
made to take over if its tanks, valves 
or propellant lines failed. But space 
and weight limitations had forced the 
manufacturer, Acrojet-General Corp., 
to include only a single combustion 
chamber, fuel injector and nozzle ex- 
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tact—no ignition system is needed. And 
to avoid including a complicated throt- 
tle, the engine burns only at its fully 
rated thrust of 20,500 Ibs. or not at all. 

In reliability tests that extended over 
a period of five years, Aerojet and NASA 
technicians fired SPS engines some 3,200 
times without a malfunction before qual- 
ifying them for manned flight. Although 
the total firing time on the Apollo 8 mis- 
sion was scheduled to take no more 
than seven or eight minutes, the com- 
bustion chamber was designed to op- 
erate for 124 minutes. During tests, it 
actually held up for more than 30 min- 
utes without burning out. 

During the flight of Apollo 6, the 
SPS engine took over from an S-4B 
stage that failed to restart, and by itself 
propelled the unmanned spacecraft to 
an altitude of more than 13,000 miles. 
On Apollo 7, its first manned flight, it 
was started eight times. Thus, when Bor- 
man, Lovell and Anders embarked on 
their mission, they had a pretty good 
idea that their little engine could per- 
form its tasks flawlessly. 


Apollo 8’s unblemished success and 
its safe return prompted Air Force Lieut. 
General Samuel Phillips, the Apollo pro- 
gram director, to announce that Apollo 
9 had been scheduled for a Feb. 28 
launch date. On that flight, a three-man 
team headed by Astronaut James Mc- 
Divitt will orbit the earth and practice 
rendezvous and docking with the prob- 
lem-plagued Lunar Module (LM), which 
has not yet been tested in manned flight. 

If Apollo 9 is successful, Apollo 10 
will attempt another moon-orbiting mis- 
sion in May. On this flight, two as- 
tronauts will climb into the LM and fly 
down to within 50,000 ft. of the lunar 
surface, while a third astronaut remains 
in the orbiting Apollo spacecraft. But 
Phillips spiked rumors that the Apollo 
10 LM might go all the way down for 
a landing; the craft is not equipped to 
land. Instead, Apollo 11 is now sched- 
uled for the landing mission with a 
fully equipped LM in July or August. 

Dr. Thomas Paine, acting adminis- 
trator of NASA, took advantage of the 
Apollo 8 success to remind the U.S. 
that a manned lunar landing is not the ul- 
timate space goal. “This is not the end 
but the beginning,” he said. “We are at 
the onset of a program of space flights 
that will extend through many gener- 
ations. We're looking forward to the 
days when we will be manning space sta- 
tions in the sky, conducting lunar ex- 
ploration and, in the distant future, blaz- 
ing a new trail out to the planets,” 

Beyond question, Apollo 8 started 
blazing that trail, and within the pre- 
dictable future, man will indeed be head- 
ing for other planets. Yet the fact re- 
mains that at even the relatively short 
distance of the moon, man can be home- 
sick. Said Astronaut Borman on Christ- 
mas Eve: “God bless all of you—all of 
you on the good earth.” 
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ME ESSAY 


OF REVOLUTION AND THE MOON 


Er was a year Of revolutionaries—or would-be revo- 
lutionaries. Students and militants, black and white, 
neophyte radicals and New Leftists raised fists and hurled 
stones at the old order. The system must be destroyed; 
the Establishment must be laid low, Obscenities mingled 
with tear gas in Chicago. Black Panthers roamed the 
streets of Oakland. With a sense of déjd-vu—of old, fa- 
miliar furniture being dusted off—barricades once again 
surrounded the University of Paris. There were no pro- 
grams, or few of them, for the future; there was only 
rage against the present. If the rage was often justified, 
the results of these revolutionary attempts (sometimes 
mere games) were doubtful. Here and there they did 
shake the established powers and did produce the be 
ginning of reforms—although reform was not their stat- 
ed aim. Predictably, they also provoked resistance and 
reaction, Only entrenching the forces under attack. As 
the year ended, a different sort of revolution suddenly 
forced itself into the world’s imagination. It was rep 
resented by the flight around the moon—perhaps the 
only event of the year to which, in the devalued coinage 
of the language, the word revolutionary might still be prop 
erly applied 


Incalculable Consequences 


On the face of it, the space flight had little pertinence 
to the problems, the agonies of earth. It was possible to 
look at the moon over a Harlem or Watts rooftop and 
feel only bitterness at the money spent, the vast effort 
made, in a cause that would not alter a single life, a sin 
gle dwelling in the ghetto, And yet the event was really in 
calculable in its consequences. Nothing comparable has 
happened in man’s history, except possibly the great 
ocean voyages that led to the discovery of the New World 

—and to the transformation of Western man. In Co- 
lumbus’s day, as German Author Joachim Leithiauser 
has pointed out, mankind believed itself to be in its old 
age, destined for poverty, sickness and evil. The famous 
Niirnberg Chronicle of 1493 predicted: “Conditions will 
be so terrible that no man will be able to lead a decent 
life. Then will all the sorrows of the Apocalypse pour 
down upon mankind: Flood, Earthquake, Pestilence and 
Famine; neither shall the crops grow nor the fruits 
ripen; the wells will dry up and the waters will bear 
upon them blood and bitterness, so that the birds of the 
air, the beasts in the field, and the fishes in the sea will 
all perish.” 

But the prophecy was false. What followed for man 
kind was not the Apocalypse, though there was to be abun 
dant blood and bitterness. What followed was a tre 
mendous resurgence of mind and spirit, a vast expansion 
of human knowledge and power, indeed a great age of 
reason 

The comparison, of course, is only approximate. Space, 
as far as man can now foretell, offers no treasures com 
parable to those sought and found in the New World, no 
immediate chance for settlement on a new frontier. But 
the most important fact about America’s discovery was 
not material, not the wealth and territory that it added 
to the known world. It was rather the spiritual and in 
tellectual challenge with which it shook that ancient, flat, 
small, circumscribed, warring village that was the world be- 
fore Columbus. Thus, the age of space that emerged in 
the last days of 1968 may offer spiritual and intellectual 
challenge that will shake the new, vast, complex, cir- 
cumscribed, warring cosmopolis that was the world be- 
fore Apollo 8. 

How? What the rebels and dissenters ask will not be 
found on the moon: social justice, peace, an end to hy 
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pocrisy—in short, Utopia. But to the extent that the reb- 
els really want a particular kind of tomorrow—rather 
than simply a curse on, and an escape from, today—the 
moon flight of Apollo 8 shows how that Utopian to- 
morrow could come about. For this is what Westernized 
man can do. He will not turn into a passive, contem- 
plative being; he will not drop out and turn off; he will 
not seek stability and inner peace in the quest for nir- 
vana. Western man is Faust, and if he knows anything 
at all, he knows how to challenge nature, how to dare 
against dangerous odds and even against reason. He 
knows how to reach for the moon 

That is Western man, and with these qualities he will suc- 
ceed or fail. It is possible to look at the moon flight and 
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shudder at the vast, impersonal, computerized army of in 
terchangeable technicians who brought it about. It is 
also possible to sce in this endeavor the crucial gifts for or- 
ganization and cooperation that alone will make survival 
in the post-industrial age feasible. It is possible to look 
at the moon flight and be dismayed at the crass expen- 
diture of money, sweat and time, the sheer materialist ef 
fort, the ultimate triumph of gadgetry, the unabashed 
hubris of technique. But it is also possible to see in it 
the genius that is providing the abundance to end pov- 
erty, and the order and precision that may yet bring peace 

or at least bring it somewhat nearer 

The hope is conditional and still remote. The triumph 
of Apollo 8 cannot erase the irony that it is easier for 
man to go to the moon than to wipe out a ghetto, easier 
for him to travel through space than to clean up his 
own polluted atmosphere, easier for him to establish co- 
operation in a vast technological enterprise than to es- 
tablish brotherhood on a city block. Yet as man has 
conquered the seas, the air and other natural obstacles, 
he has also at each stage, in a small way, conquered part 
of himself. Therein lies the hope and the ultimate prom- 
ise of his latest conquest 
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THE RETURN OF THE PUEBLO’S CREW 


HAT began as a bizarre incident 

on the high seas last January 
came to an end last week after an equal- 
ly bizarre series of diplomatic maneu- 
vers. Held captive in North Korea for 
eleven months, the crew members of 
the surveillance ship U.S.S. Pueblo 
were released and flown home to the 
U.S. The episode will not end there. 
The crewmen, some of whom said they 
had been beaten and tortured by their 
captors, now face a formal court of in- 
quiry that will raise some serious ques- 
tions. Did the Pueblo at any time stray 


COMMANDER BUCHER ON ARRIVAL IN SAN DIEGO 


StarLifter transports near Seoul for the 
long flight to San Diego, where the 
Navy had assembled their families from 
all over the U.S. One day before Christ- 
mas, the big jets landed at Miramar 
Naval Air Station, taxiing up to nestle 
their big black noses against ropes hold- 
ing back the crewmen's families. The 
men disembarked, Bucher in the lead. 
“It’s so great. You'll never know how 
great it is,” he called out as he limped to- 
ward his wife. Then he embraced her 
for a long moment, tears running down 
his cheeks. When Hodges’ coffin was re- 





“You'll never know how great it is.” 


into North Korean waters? Should the 
ship have been surrendered without a 
fight? Why did the men sign “con- 
fessions” that they had spied? 

It was a chilly, hazy morning last 
week when the men walked one by 
one through light snow that dusted the 
250-ft. Bridge of No Return from North 
to South Korea. In quilted blue coats, 
grey shirts, flannel trousers and white- 
soled black sneakers, the 82 surviving 
crew members filed over the bridge at 
ten-foot intervals. The body of the 83rd, 
Fireman Duane Hodges, mortally 
wounded during the hijacking by North 
Korean patrol boats, was brought to mid- 
bridge in a North Korean ambulance 
and his coffin transferred to a waiting 
U.S. truck. 

Led by Pueblo’s skipper, Commander 
Lloyd Bucher, who looked a decade 
older than his 41 years, they were bun- 
dled into three olive-drab U.S Army 
buses and driven to the United Nations 
Command's advance camp in the Ko- 
rean demilitarized zone. They were fed 
and given field jackets and toilet kits. 
Eventually pronounced fit to travel to 
the U.S., they boarded two giant C-141 
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moved from the lead plane, the happy 
families abruptly fell silent while a band 
played the Navy Hymn. 

Yes and No. The prisoners’ long- 
sought release came only hours after 
the enactment of a scene that belongs 
in the weirder annals of diplomacy. In 
the one-story hut in Panmunjom that 
has seen hundreds of meetings since 
the 1953 truce that ended the Korean 
War, U.S. Army Major General Gil- 
bert H. Woodward sat down opposite 
North Korean Major General Pak 
Chung Kuk, “The position of the U.S.,” 
said General Woodward, the top U.N 
member of the armistice commission, 
“has been that the ship was not en- 
gaged in illegal activities, that there is 
no convincing evidence that the ship at 
any time intruded into territorial wa- 
ters claimed by North Korea, and that 
we could not apologize for actions we 
did not believe took place.” He added: 
“My signature will not and cannot al- 
ter the facts. I will sign the document 
to free the crew and only to free the 
crew.” 

With that, he put his name to a doc- 
ument prepared by the North Koreans 


which said that 1) Pueblo “had ille- 
gally intruded into the territorial wa- 
ters of the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea on many occasions,” 
2) the U.S. “solemnly apologizes for 
grave acts of espionage,” and 3) Pueb- 
lo’s crew members “have confessed hon- 
estly to their crimes.” The U.S. said 
one thing, then signed quite another. 

U.S. Admission. “I know of no prec- 
edent in my 19 years of public ser- 
vice,” Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
admitted in describing what he called 
the “strange procedure” that led to the 
release of Pueblo’s 82 crewmen. For a 
long period after the vessel's capture, 
no progress was made in negotiating 
her crew's release. The first breakthrough 
did not come until Sept. 30, after a 
long summer of hassling. The North Ko- 
reans agreed in principle to set the 
crew free once the U.S. signed a sat- 
isfactory paper. Notes one U.S. nego- 
tiator: “The most they had been willing 
to do before was to say, ‘If you sign 
the document, then we can talk about 
the release of the crew.’ 

The U.S. then revived what came to 
be called “the overwrite proposal,” used 
once before to free American helicopter 
crewmen who fell into North Korean 
hands: the U.S. would sign, giving the 
North Koreans the American admission 
they wanted, but would simultaneously 
denounce the agreement, thus saving 
U.S. face. The North Koreans did not 
say yes at once, but they did not say 
no, On Dec. 17, during the 26th meet- 
ing on the Pueblo, a Dec. 23 deadline 
was set for release of the crew. There 
would be no further discussions under 
the Johnson Administration. 

Moral Position. The North Koreans 
probably concluded that they had little 
to gain by keeping Pueblo’s crew cap- 
tive any longer. Two days later, Pak an- 
nounced impassively: “Now we have 
reached agreement.” Bizarre as the U.S. 
ploy had been, Rusk insisted: “The sim- 
ple fact is that the men are free, and 
our position on the facts of the case is 
unchanged.” 

Predictably, Communist propagan- 
dists ballyhooed the agreement as “an ig- 
nominious defeat for the U.S. imperialist 
aggressors” and ignored the disclaimer. 
Whatever use the Communists chose to 
make of the solution, the U.S. had 
backed itself into an awkward corner. 
A high-ranking U.S. representative had 
openly said his signature was worthless. 
If the Navy tries to punish any of Pueb- 
lo’s crew for signing “confessions,” an 
obvious defense is that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment itself has done exactly that. 

Back Pay. If there was concern in 
Washington, there was joy in San Di- 
ego, The crewmen were installed in a 
four-story pink stucco building normal- 
ly used by students at the Navy's 
Hospital Corps school; their families 
checked into the El Cortez Hotel atop 
a hill in the city’s center, their bills to 
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DUANE HODGES’ HOMECOMING 
And then abrupt silence. 


be paid with a $40,000 fund raised by 
the San Diego Chamber of Commerce. 
The men got some $200,000 in back 
pay and promptly unloaded some of it 
in the PX, opened for an hour despite 
the holiday. After a Christmas dinner, 
Bucher read a message from the fam- 
ilies of Apollo 8's astronauts: “Your re- 
union has brought great joy into our 
hearts this Christmas Day.” The Pueb 
lo crew members reciprocated. After 
the space capsule’s successful splash- 
down, they sent the three astronauts a 
telegram reading: “Although we 82 tried 
to monopolize the headlines, you three 
were just too much. We gladly relin- 
quish the limelight.” 

Off and on, often reluctantly, the crew- 
men spoke of their captivity. There was 
even one light moment. Seaman Ed- 
ward Russell said one North Korean 
guard asked him, “Do you have a car?” 
“Yes,” Russell replied. “You lie!” the 
guard blurted, “President Johnson has 
all the cars!” 

The North Koreans threatened and 
often beat the men in order to extract 
“confessions."’ At one point, said Buch- 
er, “they threatened to commence shoot- 
ing the most junior members of my 
crew.” He added: “I was rarely beaten 
in the face because I was subjected to 
a lot of camera ordeals, and they want- 
ed me to look at least presentable. But 
this didn’t prevent them from caving in 
my ribs, or kicking me in the tailbone 
to the point where I was almost unable 
to walk for weeks.” 

Treatment Worsened. Bucher said 
one of his men had been clubbed re- 
peatedly with a four-by-four timber only 
a week before their release. Bradley 
Crowe, 21, a communications technician 
third class, said treatment of the crew 
worsened in September, when a U.S 
apology expected by the North Koreans 
failed to materialize. Fed little besides 
soup and kimchi, a garlic-laden cab- 
bage dish, all of the men lost weight— 
one as much as 70 Ibs. 

Throughout the ordeal, said Bucher, 
“we were trying to tell you we'd been 
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had.” The most famous example: a 
North Korean photograph of the crew, 
with some of them visibly giving the pho- 
tographer what was variously interpreted 
as the word “help” in sign language 
and the well-known U.S. sign of dis- 
respect (TIME, Oct. 18). One crewman 
wrote his family that his captors were 
gentle people, the nicest he'd seen since 
his last visit to St. Elizabeth’s—a U.S. 
mental hospital in Washington, D.C. 
Fresh details about the circumstances 
of the Pueblo's capture came to light. 
Navy officers said the vessel had secret 
orders to remain at least 13 miles from 
North Korean territory and at least 
500 yards from any Soviet ships that 
she might encounter during her mis- 
sion in the Sea of Japan. The Navy 
maintained that when a North Korean 
sub-chaser and three torpedo boats sur- 
rounded the U.S. ship, she was lying 
dead in the water, 16 miles from land, 
conducting tests. Before and during the 
boarding, the Koreans opened fire, 
wounding Bucher and felling ten crew- 
men, including Hodges. The U.S. crew 
desperately tried to destroy the highly 
classified equipment and documents 
aboard Pueblo but, Bucher conceded, 
“truthfully we did not complete it.” 
Bucher said he surrendered the ship 
“because it was nothing but a slaughter 
out there.” It was not unusual for North 
Korean boats to harass U.S. spy ships 
and then suddenly vanish, so Bucher 
felt no particular concern when they 
first appeared on the day of the sei- 
zure. He had orders not to uncover his 





three .50-cal. machine guns; there was 
thus no way to fight back. 

Six Miles Aground. Pueblo's navi- 
gator and executive officer, Lieut. Ed- 
ward Murphy Jr., told of his success at 
befuddling a North Korean army of- 
ficer about where the ship had been. In 
a part of the Pueblo’s log that was doc- 
tored by the North Koreans, two en- 
tries showed the ship to have covered 
500 nautical miles in twelve minutes 
which would have required a speed of 
2,500 knots. Pueblo, a converted freight- 
er, has a maximum speed of 12.2 knots. 
North Korean charts gave pairs of co- 
ordinates for Pueblo’s position just be- 
fore capture that would have put the 
ship variously 32 miles inland in North 
Korea, and six miles aground on the Jap- 
anese island of Kyushu—400 miles from 
the spot where Pueblo was captured. 
“Maybe the army doesn't do much nav- 
igating there,” said Murphy. 

In the next two weeks, Pueblo's crew- 
men will undergo further physical ex- 
aminations and searching debriefing by 
naval intelligence experts. In the sub- 
sequent court of inquiry, the questions 
of how the men reacted in captivity 
and whether their behavior was con- 
sistent with the provisions of the mil- 
itary Code of Conduct (see box) will 
be raised. 

Pueblo is doubtless still tied up in 
North Korea, some of her electronic 
gear smashed by the crew, some of it 
still intact. The U.S., wholeheartedly re- 
lieved to have the men back, seems to 
have given up hope of her return. 








The Dilemma of the Code 


URING the Korean War, brain- 
washing of U.S. prisoners by Chi- 
nese and North Koreans produced 
alarming numbers of forced “confes- 
sions,” collaborators and turncoats. As 
a result, President Eisenhower issued 
an executive order in 1955 establishing 
a Code of Conduct for U.S. service- 
men. Among its provisions: 


> / will never surrender of my own 
free will. If in command, I will never 
surrender my men while they still have 
the means to resist. 

> If | am captured, | will continue to 
resist by all means available. I will 
make every effort to escape and aid oth- 
ers to escape. I will accept neither pa- 
role nor special favors from the enemy. 
> When questioned, should 1 become 
a prisoner of war, 1 am bound to give 
only my name, rank, service number 
and date of birth. I will evade an- 
swering further questions to the ut- 
most of my ability. I will make no 
oral or written statements disloyal to 
my country and its allies, or harmful 
10 their cause 


Since the code was adopted, it has 
not been applied in a single case. It 
was not used, for example, against 


two captured soldiers who were cleared 
of charges that they made anti-U.S. 
statements before they were freed by 
the Viet Cong in 1965. The Navy's di- 
lemma over the Pueblo incident sharp- 
ly underlines the code’s shortcomings. 
The code cannot be enforced, since it 
carries no penalties; such offenses as in- 
forming and revealing classified in- 
formation to the enemy are indeed 
punishable, but under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, not under 
the Code of Conduct. But if the Code 
of Conduct cannot be applied, par- 
ticularly in as well-publicized a case 
as Pueblo, it will soon become a dead 
letter. 

The Defense Department insists that 
the Code of Conduct is “militarily bind- 
ing.’ Most authorities, however, agree 
with a naval judge advocate, Captain 
Gale Krouse, who argued otherwise 
last week in San Diego. Pointing out 
that the Code of Conduct is not part 
of the U.C.M.J., Krouse said: “Failure 
to observe the guidelines of this ex- 
ecutive order is not in my mind a crim- 
inal offense.” In any event, finding a 
middle course between the needs of 
military discipline and compassion for 
the plight of prisoners of war will be 
a difficult job of legal navigation 
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FINCH BEING BRIEFED BY OUTGOING SECRETARY COHEN 


The Old Administration: 
Getting in Some Last Licks 


DECEPTIVE atmosphere pervades 

Washington whenever one Admin- 
istration gives way to another. Power 
seems to ebb steadily until the incum- 
bents appear to be little more than care- 
takers. Yet, until Jan. 20, Johnson and 
his lieutenants retain considerable au- 
thority, By exercising it, the Democrats 
can create commitments—and problems 
—that will affect Richard Nixon for 
months or perhaps years to come. 

Since November, foreign-policy de- 
cisions have been subject to formal con- 
sultation between the old leaders and 
the new. On the domestic side, how- 
ever, there has been some effort to cre- 
ate * “plenty of momentum,” as one Ad- 
ministration aide put it, to keep Great 
Society programs thriving. 

Fundamental Change. Last week the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment gave the first operating grant 
—$19 million to Seattke—under the 
Model Cities program, which was en- 
acted in 1966. Twenty other grants are 
anticipated this month, Similarly, the 
Labor and Defense Departments last 
month expanded their Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program, which trains jobless 
men for posts on military installations, 
On all such spending programs, Nixon 
has indicated that he intends to con- 
duct a full review. 

At Health, Education and Welfare, 
Secretary Wilbur Cohen recently began 
a fundamental and potentially far-reach- 
ing change in federal policy governing 
the eligibility of relief recipients. At pres 
ent, some potential recipients must un- 
dergo investigations of need that often 
prove demeaning. Under Cohen’s pro- 
posed ruling, eligibility would be es- 
tablished on the basis of the applicant's 
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own declaration. Twenty-seven states al- 
ready use this controversial practice, usu- 
ally relying on spot checks to discour- 
age fraudulent declarations. Cohen has 
not yet issued a formal ruling to make 
the system nationwide, but he is likely 
to do so—and that would pose a se- 
rious problem for his successor, Robert 
Finch. If Finch were to reverse the rul- 
ing, he would surely enrage the liberals 
who have been arguing for the change 
for years. If he were to enforce it, he 
would anger critics of the welfare pro- 
gram who believe that the change would 
only encourage widespread fraud. 

Northern Issue. Another problem con- 
cerns the enforcement of school de- 
segregation. Until recently, Washington 
has been using its punitive powers 
against school districts in the South, 
withholding federal subsidies from 113 
of them for failure to comply with 
HEW guidelines. Now the Government 
is considering similar action against one 
school district in Middletown, Ohio, and 
another in Union Township, N.J., both 
of which stand to lose their subsidies if 
they do not meet federal integration re- 
quirements, At present, HEW has 63 in- 
vestigators in the South and only 40 in 
the rest of the country. By mid-Jan- 
uary, the number outside the South 
will be increased to 68; investigations 
in nearly 40 Northern jurisdictions are 
under way. The entire issue of deseg- 
regation guidelines will be an extremely 
touchy one for Nixon, who was elected 
with strong support from the white sub- 
urbs yet would like to improve his low 
standing among Negroes. 

At the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Manuel Cohen—who is likely 
to be replaced as chairman after In- 





auguration Day—hopes to launch a 
comprehensive study on the impact of 
mutual funds, pension funds, founda- 
tions and other institutional investors 
on the securities markets. The study 
has been authorized by Congress and en- 
dorsed in principle by Nixon. But dur- 
ing the campaign, the incoming Presi- 
dent criticized Washington for its 
“heavy-handed” regulation of the se- 
curities field. Cohen fears that if he 
does not move quickly to get the in- 
vestigation well under way, his Nixon- 
appointed successor will not press the 
study too vigorously. 

At the Department of Transportation, 
Secretary Alan Boyd is putting through 
a change in procedure that would re- 
quire states to hold two sets of public 
hearings rather than one before highway- 
construction projects can be approved. 
This would allow opponents of a given 
route more opportunity to make their 
case. John Volpe, Boyd's designated suc- 
cessor, has spoken against the change. 

Lyndon Johnson is also being urged 
by some of his aides to present a list 
of major legislative requests to the Dem- 
ocratic-controlled Congress. Among 
them: comprehensive tax reform to close 
existing loopholes and modify the oil-de- 
pletion allowance; an expansion of child- 
health programs; and a new package of 
consumer-protection measures, includ- 
ing one dealing with the quality of 
eggs. Even if the President were to 
make the requests, the chances of en- 
acting any of them before Jan. 20 are 
nil. But such a maneuver would give con- 
gressional Democrats a program to work 
with—perhaps at the expense of Nixon’s. 

Leave It to the New Boys. While a 
number of the outgoing Administration’s 
final actions may seriously limit Nix- 
on’s flexibility, there is nothing legally 
or ethically improper about them. And 
although some Nixon aides may feel 
that there is an organized effort to make 
Nixon a prisoner of established pol- 
icies, there is no evidence of a grand 
plot to this end. Some Johnson men, 
in fact, want to give their successors a 
bit of elbow room. The Budget Bureau, 
for example, has advised operating de- 
partments to leave to the new Admin- 
istration any “moves, purchases and 
other actions that can be delayed.” 

With Jan. 20 and its problems al- 
most upon him, Nixon was determined 
last week to enjoy a final period of pri- 
vacy and relaxation. After giving Daugh- 
ter Julie in marriage to David Eisen- 
hower, the President-elect left frigid, 
flu-ridden New York (he had a mild 
case himself) for Key Biscayne, Fla. 
He has purchased adjacent homes there 
that will serve both as a winter White 
House and a legal residence; the Nix- 
ons are planning to sell their cooperative 
apartment on Manhattan's Fifth Avenue, 
Apart from a single meeting with for- 
eign-policy advisers in Florida late in 
the week, Nixon had a family holiday, di- 
viding his time between Key Biscayne 
and two privately owned islets in the Ba- 
hamas, Grand Cay and Mermaid Cay. 
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The New Administration: 
The High Cost of Serving the Country 


IGH federal office often brings fame 

to a man and, once he returns to pri- 
vate life, fortune as well. The success- 
ful businessman or professional entering 
Government service, however, may draw 
an Official salary that is far less than 
the sum he is accustomed to paying in 
taxes. That is particularly true for many 
of Richard Nixon's Cabinet appointees, 
an uncommonly successful lot. 

All twelve department heads get the 
same pay: $35,000 a year* plus such per- 
quisites as the use of a limousine. Yet 
to become Secretary of State, William 
Rogers is giving up an income in the 
$300,000 range, derived from his law 
practice and his limited partnership in 
the Dreyfus Fund. David Kennedy 
(Treasury) has been earning more than 
$230,000 a year, plus stock options, as 
chairman of the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. Maurice 
Stans (Commerce) has been grossing 
about $250,000 as president of the in 
vestment-banking firm of Glore Forgan, 
William R. Staats, Inc., and as a mem- 
ber of other corporate boards, Nixon 
Law Partner John Mitchell (Attorney 
General) has been earning more than 
$200,000. Winton Blount (Postmaster 
General) is the nonsalaried president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, but 
his Alabama-based construction com- 
pany has had contracts this year in- 
volving more than $100 million. He 
says his personal income has been “sev- 
eral times’’ $35,000. 


* A congressional study group has recom 
mended increasing this figure to $60,000, with 
comparable raises for the President (from 
$100,000 to $200,000), Vice President (from 
$43,000 to $67,500), members of Congress 
(from $30,000 to $50,000) and sub-Cabinet of- 
ficials (from roughly $28,000 or $30,000 to 
the $40,000-to0-$50,000 bracket) 
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VOLPE IN EAST BOSTON 


A Raise in Salary. Blount, of course, 
will unload his interest in the family 
company. So will another millionaire 
builder, Governor John Volpe of Mas- 
sachusetts, who will head the Trans- 
portation Department. Volpe retained 
his chairmanship of the John A. Volpe 
Construction Co. while serving as Gov- 
ernor. He will sell his interest, which 
he estimates at about $1,000,000, and ex- 
pects to lose a quarter of that in taxes. 

The third contractor in the Cabinet, 
Walter Hickel (Interior), put his private 
holdings, worth an estimated $14 mil- 
lion, into trusteeship after being elected 
Governor of Alaska in 1966. Even if 
Cabinet salaries are not increased, Hick- 
el stands to get a raise; the Governor 
of Alaska receives $27,500. But he must 
give up his free mansion in Juneau. 
Michigan pays its Governor $40,000, 
so George Romney (Housing and Ur- 
ban Development) will be taking a 
$5,000 cut. Romney’s personal holdings 
are estimated at $1,500,000, and have 
been in trust since he left American Mo- 
tors to enter politics in 1962. 

Even the two educators in the crowd 
face cuts in remuneration. George 
Shultz says that he will be making a 
“very substantial sacrifice” when he re- 
signs as Dean of the University of Chi- 
cago Graduate School of Business to 
become Secretary of Labor. He will 
also have to give up income from di- 
rectorships of Borg-Warner, the General 
American Transportation Co., and the 
Stein, Roe and Farnham funds. To be- 
come Secretary of Agriculture, Clifford 
Hardin will receive the same base pay 
of $35,000 that he has been drawing as 
Chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska, but he loses his free residence. 

Two other appointees not known for 
large wealth—Melvin Laird (Defense) 


BLOUNT PLAYING TENNIS 


Eliminating even a whiff of question. 





and Robert Finch (Health, Education 
and Welfare)—are nonetheless members 
in good standing of the affluent society. 
Laird, whose family owns the principal 
interest in a Wisconsin lumber company, 
has a portfolio of stocks held in trust 
and valued at something under $1,000,- 
000. He will have to liquidate stocks in 
corporations related to defense indus- 
tries. But, says Laird, “This is not as 
great a problem with me as it may 
have been with previous Secretaries of 
Defense.” His congressional salary is 
$5,000 less than Cabinet pay. Finch 
makes $25,000 as California's Lieuten- 
ant Governor, He estimates his net worth 
at about $200,000, most of it in two Cal- 
ifornia homes, other real and 
cash savings. 

Blind Trust. Regardless of the size or 
nature of their holdings, all the Cab- 
inet members—and other ranking ap- 
pointees—will be subject to scrutiny by 
Senate committees when their confir- 
mation hearings are held. To guide them 
on what to do with their holdings, the 
staff of John Ehrlichman, who will be 
Nixon's White House counsel, has pre- 
pared a Reference Booklet on Conflict 
of Interest. The 87-page pamphlet ad- 
Vises appointees to liquidate their in- 
vestments and put the proceeds either 
into blind trusts—in which the bene- 
ficiary receives no information on the na- 
ture of the investment—or into diver- 
sified mutual funds. “We don't want 
any whiff of a question,” says Ehr- 
lichman. “No member of the Cabinet 
is going to know what he owns. They 
will get periodic reports of how their 
money is faring, that’s all.” 

Nixon, whose net worth was estimated 
at $500,000 during the campaign, has 
set an austere example for his subor- 
dinates, many of whom are far more 
prosperous. The President-elect had been 
earning around $200,000 a year from 
his law firm until August. But as soon 
as he won the Republican nomination, 
he ceased drawing his pay. 
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THE WAR 
Conflicting Advice 


He who is not sage and wise, hu- 
mane and just, cannot use secret agents, 
And he who is not delicate and subtle 
cannot get the truth out of them. 

—Sun Tzu, The Art of War 

On the battlefield in Viet Nam and 
at the peace talks in Paris, the counsel 
of U.S. intelligence analysts weighs 
heavily. For it is as true today as it 
was around 400 B.C., when Sun Tzu 
wrote China’s oldest manual of arms, 
that those whose trade is to uncover an 
enemy's secrets “receive their instruc- 
tions within the tent of the general and 
are intimate and close to him.” Yet 
when Richard Nixon becomes Com- 
mander in Chief, he will need an ex- 
traordinary measure of sagacity, wisdom, 
humanity and justice—not to mention 
delicacy and subtlety—to discern the 
truth in the reports prepared for him 
by Washington’s intelligence operatives. 
As Inauguration Day approaches, the 
capital’s cloak-and-dagger community is 
bickering furiously over Viet Nam. 

Each group is preparing to offer con- 
flicting advice to the new President. 
“Within a few weeks,” an official pre- 
dicts, “there is going to be one hell of 
a battle.” At stake in what some ob- 
servers call the War for Nixon's Ear is 
the direction the President-elect will take 
in his search for peace. 

One group of analysts is convinced 
that the Communists, bloodied by 180,- 
000 battlefield deaths so far this year, 
have battered themselves to the brink 
of impotence. If this reading is ac- 
curate, concessions can be wrung from 
Communist negotiators in Paris through 
astute haggling, reinforced by military 
muscle against a weakened Vict Cong. 





But if a second group is right, no amount 
of tough talk is likely to budge Hanoi. 
While the pessimists concede that the 
enemy has been hurt, they insist that 
he still has plenty of fight left, with the 
will and capability for a prolonged strug- 
gle. The most drastic division of opin- 
ion concerns the part-time guerrillas 
known as hamlet guards. Pessimists set 
their strength at 250,000; optimists con- 
tend that they are not effective troops 
and should not be counted at all. 

Optimism and Gloom. The intelli- 
gence quandary would be easier for 
Nixon to unsnarl if each segment of 
Government argued with one voice 
with, say, the State Department citing 
political considerations to counterpoint 
the military contentions of the Pentagon. 
That has been known to happen. In 
1963, after listening to conflicting re- 
ports from a general and a diplomat 
who had just returned from a joint mis- 
sion to Viet Nam, President Kennedy 
was moved to inquire: “Have you two 
gentlemen been in the same country?” 

Unfortunately, this time the Defense 
Department, the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the State Department are 
all split themselves, The State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search wears a gloomy mien that irks 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and the 
optimistic deskmen of the East Asian bu- 
reau. In the Pentagon, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Defense Intelligence 
Agency are assembling a rosy picture 
of a seriously weakened enemy and a 
greatly improved South Vietnamese mil- 
itary machine, a vision shared by U.S. 
Commander General Creighton Abrams 
and his headquarters in Saigon. But 
the Defense Department's civilian-dom- 
inated Bureau of International Security 
Affairs is far more skeptical. 








U.S. NEGOTIATORS WITH VIET CONG NORTHWEST OF SAIGON 
Principally concerned with wringing some recognition. 
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At CIA headquarters, a number of in- 
telligence evaluators disagree with the 
optimists who report directly to Di- 
rector Richard Helms on Viet Nam. 
The CIA does, nevertheless, unite to 
take potshots at the DIA’s overly hope- 
ful judgments. The two intelligence agen- 
cies are in such sharp discord that when 
Lyndon Johnson recently ordered them 
to come up with a figure on the size of 
Communist forces, they were unable to 
comply. 

Futile Talks. In both Paris and Viet 
Nam, Communist actions last week 
served to confound optimists and pes- 
simists alike. In a swampy paddyfield 
50 miles northwest of Saigon, five un- 
armed American officers faced Viet 
Cong envoys dressed in grubby khakis 
during a 24-hour Christmas Day truce 
Their futile talks, lasting two hours and 
22 minutes, were supposed to deal with 
the release of three G.I.s. The Com- 
munists, who met with the Americans be- 
neath a Viet Cong flag, seemed prin- 
cipally concerned with obtaining some 
form of U.S. recognition of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, the political arm 
of the Viet Cong. The American pris- 
oners remained in captivity after it was 
all over. The Viet Cong want another 
meeting in the same paddy at 9 a.m. 
on New Year's Day. 

In Paris, negotiators from Hanoi and 
the N.L.F. seemed to be moving away 
from their previously intransigent in- 
sistence that the regime of South Viet 
Nam’s President Nguyen Van Thieu 
must go. “If the [Saigon] Administration 
does not change its policy,” declared 
N.L.F. Spokesman Tran Hoai Nam, 
“it will be overthrown by the people.” 
The implication was that Thieu’s gov- 
ernment might be an acceptable nego- 
tiating partner if it softened its equally 
stubborn nonrecognition of the N.L.P. 

There were signs that Saigon was 
moving in the same direction, South 
Viet Nam's flamboyant Vice President 
Nguyen Cao Ky, in a TV interview in 
Paris, stated that the Saigon regime 
might sit down with the N.L.F. to work 
out South Viet Nam’s political future 
once Washington and Hanoi begin ne- 
gotiations on withdrawing U.S. and 
North Vietnamese troops from the war 
zone. The new line was closely attuned 
to the views of Henry Kissinger, Nix- 
on’s White House Assistant for National 
Security Affairs, who believes that a two- 
track parley—involving parallel talks be- 
tween the U.S. and North Viet Nam 
and between South Viet Nam and the 
guerrillas—may prove the quickest route 
to peace. 

Table Talk. U.S. intelligence agencies, 
as usual, were at loggerheads with one 
another over the significance of the lat- 
est ever so slight shifts by both sides. 
The conferees in Paris remained at log- 
gerheads too over the shape of the ne- 
gotiating table around which they are 
to sit. That point has deadlocked the 
peace parley for almost two months, 
and last week the Communists an- 
nounced that there would be no nego- 
tiations unless all parties sat down at a 
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round table. Saigon has balked at such 
an arrangement, because it would ac- 
cord equal status to the guerrillas. Thus 
the squabble over the shape of the table 
—or tables—remained as far as ever 
from resolution. “It is likely,” sighed 
one exasperated letter writer to the New 
York Times, “that the next winner of 
the Nobel Peace Prize will be a fur- 
niture designer.” 


RACES 


Three Courtrooms 

In courtrooms at opposite ends of 
the continent last week, black militants 
were the focus of attention: 
> In Oakland, Calif., elusive Black Pan- 
ther Eldridge Cleaver was scheduled to 
appear for the setting of a trial date on 
charges resulting from the shooting of 
two Oakland policemen last April. But 
Cleaver, who disappeared in late No- 
vember when his parole was revoked, 
failed to show up. That left his wife 
and five friends holding a very empty 
bag. They have guaranteed Cleaver's 
$50,000 bail, and unless he emerges 
within six months, the money will be for- 
feited. As the FBI continued its search 
for Cleaver, the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice entered the act. The IRS filed a 
$59,715.12 lien against him for unpaid 
taxes on royalties from his book, Soul 
on Ice, and lecture fees. 
> In Elizabeth, N.J., after one of the 
longest and costliest trials in the state's 
history (16 weeks, $750,000), a jury con- 
victed two Negroes and freed eight oth- 
ers in the murder of Patrolman John 
V. Gleason Jr, In the midst of the five- 
day race riot in Plainfield in 1967, Glea- 
son, 39, the father of three. shot and 
wounded a youth who had attacked 
him with a hammer. He was surrounded 
by an angry mob of Negroes and 
stomped, hacked and shot to death. Sen 
tenced to life in prison were Gail Mad 
den, 22, a 250-pounder, whom witnesses 
identified as the woman in a bright 
orange dress who stomped Gleason, and 
George Merritt, 24, who attacked the of- 
ficer with a meat cleaver, Five of those 
who were freed had been identified by 
a witness whose poor eyesight made 
his testimony worthless. During the tri 
al, some witnesses recanted their tes- 
timony, allegedly because of threats. 
> In Trenton, N.J., the state’s superior 
court reversed the 24-to-3-year convic- 
tion of Playwright LeRoi Jones for car- 
rying guns during the 1967 Newark 
riot. Jones claimed that Newark police 
planted two guns in his car. Without de- 
ciding the dispute, the three appeals jus 
tices ruled that Essex County Judge 
Leon W. Kapp gave a “devastatingly im- 
proper and fatally unfair” charge to 
the jury. Kapp had also sentenced Jones 
to 30 days in prison for contempt after 
the playwright reacted to a ruling from 
the bench with what the judge termed 
“an epithet descriptive of excrement.” 
The superior court, maintaining that 
Jones had not been given an opportunity 
to be heard, also ordered a new trial 
on the contempt charge. 
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CRIME 


Making an Impact 

As 20-year-old Barbara Jane Mackle 
recuperated last week at her family’s 
rambling Coral Gables mansion, a vast 
federal-state dragnet reached out for 
her kidnapers. Snatched from an At- 
lanta motel by Gary Steven Krist and 
Ruth Eisemann Schier and freed for a 
ransom of $500,000, Barbara Jane was 
found buried under 18 inches of Geor- 
gia turf in a coffin-like box. Snorkels 
to the surface allowed her to breathe dur- 
ing the 80-hour entombment. 

The first break in the case came 
when a West Palm Beach boat dealer re- 
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BARBARA MACKLE & FATHER (LEFT) 
It would have been hard to choose a worse mark. 


ported that a man calling himself Ar- 
thur Horowitz had bought a 16-foot 
outboard, paying for it with $2,300 in 
$20 bills that he carried in a brown 
paper bag. Horowitz was, in fact, Krist, 
23, the organizer of the Mackle kid- 
naping. Serial numbers proved that the 
money was part of the ransom raised 
by the girl’s father, Millionaire Builder 
Robert Mackle. 

Through Canals. Hoping to reach the 
Gulf of Mexico, Krist threaded his way 
through cross-state canals. At the last 
lock along the 155-mile stretch, a sus- 
picious tender called the FBI. Swiftly, a 
land, sea and air task force was mount- 
ed to track Krist down. With helicopters 
whirring above him Krist ran his boat 
aground on a crocodile- and snake-in- 
fested strip of Gulf Coast land called 
Hog Island. 

He scuttled the boat, stashing aboard 
it a waterproof bag with $480,000, then 
took off through the waist-deep swamp 
toward the lights of El Jobean, a tiny fish- 
ing village. He never made it. Two Char- 
lotte County deputies stalked him until 





finally he paused to rest directly in 
front of them. “We turned the light on 
him, and there he was, crouched down 
on a log, just sitting there,” said Dep- 
uty Milton Buffington. They found $17,- 
000 in his pocket. 

Still missing at week's end was Krist’s 
accomplice, Ruth Eisemann Schier, 26, 
a linguist and graduate student at the 
University of Miami's Marine Science 
Institute. She met Krist, an escaped con- 
vict working at the institute under the 
alias George Deacon, during a student- 
faculty cruise to Bermuda in September. 
He drew her into his scheme. As Krist’s 
estranged wife recalled last week: “Gary 
doesn't want to lead a mediocre life. 


KRIST AFTER ARRAIGNMENT 





He always wanted to make an impact 
on the world,” 

Getting the Word. He chose the 
wrong mark. Mackle, co-owner with 
his two brothers of the $65 million Del- 
tona Corp., is acquainted with some of 
the most influential political figures in 
the U.S. The FBI agents received or- 
ders directly from J. Edgar Hoover, 
while Florida state police were getting 
the word from Democratic Senator 
George Smathers. And Barbara Jane 
was visited last week by family friend 
Richard Nixon, who urged her to write 
a book about the ordeal. 

Pamela Powers was not as fortunate 
as Barbara Jane Mackle. On Christmas 
Eve, Pamela, 10, went to the Des Moines 
Y.M.C.A. with her father to watch her 
brother in a wrestling match. She walked 
out to the lobby for a candy bar, and dis- 
appeared. Two days later, Anthony E. 
Williams, a self-styled preacher and ac- 
cused rapist, calmly led police to a road- 
side ditch eight miles from Des Moines 
where her frozen body lay. 
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THE WORLD 





ATTACK ON BEIRUT: ISRAEL’S BIGGEST REPRISAL 


LONE among the Arab states shar- 
ing borders with Israel, tiny cos- 
mopolitan Lebanon had escaped direct 
involvement in the Middle East’s fre- 
quent outbursts of hostility. Like Arabs 
everywhere else, the Lebanese of course 
paid lip service and tithes to the Arab 
cause against Israel, but they were far 
more interested in commerce than in ag- 
gressive politics. The Beirut government 
dutifully declared war against Israel dur- 
ing last year’s Six-Day War—and sent 
two fighters on a sortie southward to- 
ward Tel Aviv. When one was shot 
down, Lebanon happily withdrew from 
the campaign, its duty done. 

Last week violence came to Lebanon 
with a vengeance. In perhaps the single 
most audacious military exploit in their 
already spectacular history, Israeli forces 
swept down in helicopters on Beirut's 
busy international airport, through 
which thousands of Arab and Western 
tourists and businessmen pass each day. 
In 45 minutes, the attackers wreaked 
an Israeli-estimated $100 million in dam- 
age. A dozen Lebanese civilian planes 
were destroyed or heavily damaged, han- 
gars and fuel dumps set afire, all ap- 
parently without loss of life to either 
side. It was a swift, surgical and dey- 
astating raid, carried out in the most un- 
likely of places—and it once again raised 
the stakes in the Middle East, edging 
the area closer to another full-scale war. 

It was also an action certain to bring 
down upon Israel fresh accusations that 
it overreacts to Arab provocations. The 
incitement in this instance had taken 
place only two days before, at Athens’ 
international airport. There, a New 
York-bound Boeing 707 belonging to 
El Al, the Israeli airline, and carrying 


41 passengers and a crew of ten had 
just moved away from its loading ramp 
when two men dashed onto the run- 
way. Opening a canvas travel bag, they 
snatched out an automatic rifle and 
four incendiary grenades and fired a fu- 
sillade of bullets at the fuselage. They 
killed one passenger. 

Fiery Mangled Metal. The gunmen 
carried leaflets from the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine, the Arab 
guerrilla outfit that hijacked an El Al air- 
liner last July. In Beirut, P.F.L.P. im- 
mediately distributed a triumphant com- 
muniqué identifying the terrorists as 
Mahmoud Mohammed Issa, 25, and Ma- 
her Hussein Yamani, 19. They now 
face possible death sentences in the 
Greek courts. 

In accordance with a policy of hold- 
ing Arab governments responsible for fe- 
dayeen terrorism, Israel quickly blamed 
Lebanon. The terrorists, said a Tel Aviv 
statement, had flown to Athens from Bei- 
rut’s airport, and belonged to a group 
of Arab saboteurs based in Lebanon 
“The mark of Cain is on the heads of 
the perpetrators,” declared Israeli Prime 
Minister Levi Eshkol. The Middle East 
has learned to take such Israeli warn- 
ings seriously, and Lebanon braced for 
some sort of reprisal. It came within 
48 hours, but on a scale no one would 
have dared predict 

After dark on the Jewish Sabbath, a 
team of Israeli commandos, their faces 
blackened, descended on Beirut interna- 
tional airport, located only five miles 
from downtown and on the edge of the 
city’s suburbs. As an Israeli spokesman 
told it later, one group, equipped with 
smoke bombs, coolly set up a roadblock 
to keep Lebanese troops away. The oth- 
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BURNING LEBANESE JETLINER AT BEIRUT AIRPORT 
Swift, surgical and devastating in the most unlikely of places. 
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ers, ignoring parked foreign-flag aircraft, 
headed straight for the planes of the 
country’s lines: Lebanese International 
Airways, Middle East Airlines and 
Trans-Mediterranean, a cargo carrier. 

Under orders to prevent bloodshed 
if possible, they ordered the stunned air- 
port crowd away, using bullhorns and 
speaking in English and Arabic. Then 
they methodically went from plane to 
plane—one was a Middle East Airlines 
Boeing 707 just about to depart for 
Saudi Arabia—at gunpoint ordering 
passengers to disembark, then planting 
explosives under the wings. One after an- 
other, the aircraft were blasted into 
fiery mangled metal. For good measure, 
the commandos also set fire to hangars 
and oil-storage tanks. 

Despite the explosions and the flames 
in the night sky, Lebanon's armed forces 
were curiously slow to react. Lebanese 
air-force jets were based only 40 miles 
away, but none scrambled to challenge 
the Israeli choppers. Some Lebanese sol- 
diers did advance toward the Israeli 
roadblock, but retreated when the com- 
mandos fired warning shots. A mobile 
Lebanese antiaircraft battery finally 
trundled up an hour after the attack 
began—and 15 minutes after the Is 
raelis departed 

Home Unscathed. The commandos 
left behind an expensive rubble of met 
al, Lebanese authorities admitted to los 
ing all the Lebanese-owned aircraft on 
the ground at the time, perhaps eleven 
in number. The Israelis put the figure 
damaged or destroyed higher, at twelve 
to 14 planes 

All the raiders returned to base un- 
scathed, but Israel’s image did not fare 
quite so well. The attack on relatively 
peaceable Beirut seemed a case of ex 
cessive vengeance hardly tailored to the 
crime of the two Arab terrorists in Ath 
ens. The pair happened to set out on 
their mission against an Israeli airliner 
from Lebanon—but could have started 
from anywhere. In any case, they and 
their extremist colleagues are now large 
ly operating independently of all Arab 
governments. The U.S. State Depart 
ment called in the ranking Israeli dip- 
lomat in Washington to protest the raid 
“in the strongest possible terms.” 

Phantom Timing. The latest round of 
provocation and reprisal indicated that 
if there is ever to be a break in the Mid- 
dle East's deadly cycle, it is unlikely to 
be accomplished by the Arabs and Israe- 
lis alone. The mounting hostilities hold 
the threat of involving the U.S. and Rus- 
sia, as protector-states of the combatants. 
The conflict has already drawn the super- 
powers into a renewed buildup in the 
area. Russia has refurbished the Arab ar- 
mies at a cost of more than $1 billion. 
Early last week, to redress the balance, 
the U.S. concluded negotiations to sell 
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BIAFRAN OFFICER CANDIDATES AT DRILL 
Nothing to plant. Nothing to harvest. Nothing to eat. Nothing to suggest an early end to the war. 


Israel 50 Phantom jet fighters; the timing 
of the deal’s announcement had the vir- 
tue of drawing the Arabs’ wrath to an 
Administration that will soon be out of 
office, instead of to President-elect Rich- 
ard Nixon. 

With the new Administration, the 
U.S. will have an opportunity for new 
diplomatic beginnings. Ever since Nix- 
on’s special envoy, former Pennsylvania 
Governor William Scranton, toured the 
Middle East last month and called for 
a “more even-handed” policy, the Ar- 
abs have been encouraged, rightly or 
wrongly, to hope for new understanding 
from the U.S. Egypt's Gamal Abdel 
Nasser wired Christmas greetings to Nix- 
on, a gesture that he never accorded 
President Johnson, and there is wide- 
spread expectation that diplomatic rela- 
tions with the U.S., broken off by Nasser 
during the Six-Day War, will be restored 
shortly after Inauguration Day. 

Vital Interest. So deep are the wells 
of hate in the Middle East that per- 
haps no political leader could now with- 
stand the consequences of a compromise 
settlement to end the mounting hostil- 
ities. If that is the case, says Charles 
Yost, who was named by Nixon two 
weeks ago to be his U.N. ambassador, 
“the necessary initiative can only come 
from outside”—preferably in agreement 
with Russia and negotiated through the 
U.N. That would represent a significant 
departure from U.S. policy, which up 
to now has been based on the premise 
that Arabs and Israelis should settle 
their own affairs. Writing in the Jan- 
uary Atlantic, Yost argued that it would 
also recognize the fact that the “really 
vital interest of both powers in the 
area is to control and remove the grave 
threat to their own security.” The events 
in Athens and Beirut last week un- 
derscored how increasingly grave the 
threat of a new war becomes with each 
passing day in the tense Middle East. 
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BIAFRA 
More Help from the U.S. 


Haunted by those pictures of starv- 
ing children, their eyes bulging, their 
bodies bloated or match-stick thin, most 
Americans ask indignantly: Why has 
the U.S. not done more to relieve such 
suffering? The answer, of course, is that 
Starvation has been a calculated weap- 
on in the civil war between federal Ni- 
geria and secessionist Biafra. The Ni- 
gerians are fearful that arms will flow 
into Biafra under the cover of relief ship- 
ments and therefore insist that aid be 
shipped in under their supervision. The 
Biafrans reject such terms because they 
fear foul play by the federals. The U.S. 
has been distressed by the Biafrans’ 
plight, but it wants to see Nigeria sur- 
vive as a unified nation; so Washington 
has hung back from overt aid. U.S. Gov- 
ermnent relief—$17 million to date— 
has been channeled through private and 
religious organizations. 

But in recent weeks Washington's at- 
titude has altered. Alarmed by the pos- 
sibility of a vast famine that could kill 
thousands of Biafra’s 7,000,000 people 
in the next three months, the Admin- 
istration has decided on a more active 
role, one that may funnel $20 million 
more in relief into Biafra by the end 
of the fiscal year. 

Last week the U.S. announced it 
was making available to a consortium 
of church relief groups four giant C-97 
Stratofreighter cargo planes, and an- 
other four to the International Red 
Cross. The relief groups will get the air- 
craft—each capable of hauling 18 tons 
of cargo—at the bargain price of about 
$4,000 apiece, with the proviso that 
the planes are to be used exclusively 
for shipment of food and medical sup- 
plies to noncombatants. The decision 
to make the planes available was the re- 
sult of pleas by a number of private in- 





GIRL SUFFERING FROM MALNUTRITION 


dividuals and church organizations. Also 
crucial was Senator Edward Kennedy's 
active lobbying with the State Depart- 
ment on behalf of stepped-up relief 
measures. 

Greater Pressure. While U.S. officials 
insist that offer of the planes does not 
constitute a major change in policy, 
the move seems certain to increase U.S. 
pressure on the warring sides for a peace- 
ful settlement. It will also be a spur to 
other nations to contribute more relief 
and reduce arms shipments to Nigeria 
and Biafra. The new U.S. initiative is 
based on the projection that, if mass fam- 
ine is to be averted, Biafra should be re- 
ceiving 40,000 to 50,000 tons of food 
a month. Only an estimated 3,000 to 
4,000 tons now reach the territory via 
a clandestine nighttime airlift sponsored 
by relief organizations. 

The new famine threat—unlike kwa- 
shiorkor, the debilitating protein defi- 
ciency that threatened Biafra earlier this 
year—stems from a shortage of car- 
bohydrate staples such as yams. The Bi- 
afran government is attempting to pre- 
vent the worst by urging farmers to 
plant more rice, but the outlook is grim. 
“The stocks will be gone by January,” 
says an aide to Lieut. Colonel Odu- 
megwu Ojukwu, Biafra’s leader. “There 
is nothing to plant and nothing to eat 
in the lean months from May to Sep- 
tember. Nor will there be a harvest 
next September.” 

Nor does there seem to be an end in 
sight to the war. Ojukwu declared an 
eight-day Christmas truce, and the fed- 
eral government in Lagos countered with 
a one-day holiday cease-fire. The much 
heralded final push by the federals has 
yet to come; although harassed by 
stepped-up bombing raids, the Biafrans, 
with a ready supply of French arms, 
have consolidated their military position 
to the point where the war is virtually 
stalemated. 
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FRANCE’S MELANCHOLY MOOD 


RANCE last week seemed all too nor- 
mal. In keeping with his holiday 
habits, President Charles de Gaulle was 
at his country home in the quiet village 
of Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises in eastern 
France. His Premier, Maurice Couve 
de Murville, was on the Riviera, trying 
to extract some warmth from the pale 
Mediterranean sun. Brigitte Bardot was 
in the Alps, along with thousands of 
other French women and men who had 
trooped to the ski slopes in record num- 
bers. Le tout Paris was caught up in a 
frenzied swirl of parties and balls that 
surprised even veteran socialites. “I have 
never seen such a social season,” the 
Duke of Windsor told friends. “We have 
been going nonstop for weeks, and there 
is no sign of a letup.” 

The glitter and the gaiety were de- 
ceptive—or perhaps slightly manic. Six 
months after the riots that rattled the 
foundations of De Gaulle’s Fifth Re- 
public and five weeks after a monetary 
crisis that threatened to bring down the 
franc, France remains troubled and un- 
easy. Prices are rising. So are taxes, as 
a part of De Gaulle’s new austerity pro- 
gram. Unrest continues to ripple across 
France’s universities and factories, the 
centers of last spring’s upheavals, All 
over the country, Frenchmen are wor- 
ried that fresh economic crises or new 
disorders may break out. Some ques- 
tioned the ability of De Gaulle and Pre- 
mier Couve de Murville to cope with a 
new onset of troubles, The uneasiness ex- 
tends into the top echelons of De 
Gaulle’s party. Says Gaullist Secretary- 
General Robert Poujade: “France is sail- 
ing between anarchy and fascism.” 

Things are probably not quite that 
bad; the French have a taste for hy- 
perbole. But the big Bordeaux daily Sud- 


Ouest found that 66.2% of its readers 
polled were pessimistic about how 
France and its people would fare in 
1969. Sensing the country’s disquiet, 
De Gaulle conceded to his ministers at 
a recent Cabinet meeting that “the at- 
mosphere in France is melancholic.” 

Effective at Mystifying. To a large de- 
gree, De Gaulle has only himself to 
blame. In June’s national elections, 
French voters gave Gaullists the first ab- 
solute majority granted any French party 
in the National Assembly in nearly a cen- 
tury. However, as former Finance Min- 
ister Valéry Giscard d’Estaing last week 
put it, “The results of the elections did 
not show an expression of confidence 
but a need for confidence.” De Gaulle, 
now 78, has of late seemed to lose his 
ability to provide the forceful leadership 
France requires. “In the country of Lou- 
is XIV, to be governed means to have 
a father,” wrote L’Express, adding, 
“France has discovered that it has only 
a grandfather.” 

Part of the problem rests with De 
Gaulle’s choice of Premiers. Shortly 
after the election landslide, De Gaulle 
summarily replaced his longtime Pre- 
mier, Georges Pompidou, whose air of 
solidity and jovial good sense appealed 
to French voters. His replacement, for- 
mer Foreign Minister Couve de Mur- 
ville, was highly effective at mystifying 
and icily putting down foreign diplomats. 
He is far less effective at reassuring 
French voters. Couve is, in fact, what 
one of his rivals calls “too Anglo- 
Saxon.” In other words, the Premier, 
who is a member of France’s Prot- 
estant minority, is too austere, cool and 
reserved to inspire much sense of con- 
fidence in the French people. At De 
Gaulle’s behest, Couve went on the ra- 
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STUDENTS BREAKING THROUGH POLICE BARRIERS AT NANTERRE 
In need of a father with only a grandfather at hand. 
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BRIGITTE BARDOT IN FRENCH ALPS 
More manic than merry. 


dio last month to try to cheer the French. 
The most encouraging thing that the el- 
egant aristocrat could offer was that 
“things really aren't all that bad.” 

Star of David. Though last spring's 
disorders revealed the depth of France’s 
discontent, De Gaulle and his ministers 
have failed since then to find funda- 
mental solutions. The government, in 
fact, has not produced a single new 
law that effectively gets at the roots of 
the inequities in French society. As the 
National Assembly's fall term came to 
an end, Pierre Lelong, a Gaullist Dep- 
uty from Brittany, complained, “I have 
to tell my voters what we have ac- 
complished, but I don't know what to 
say. We haven't done anything.” 

De Gaulle promised France's restive 
students a voice in the administration 
of the universities and a complete over- 
haul of the archaic curriculum, Edu- 
cation Minister Edgar Faure has pro- 
duced a reform law so vague that many 
educators doubt that it ever will be put 
into practice. The students remain an- 
gry and distrustful. Disturbances of vary- 
ing intensity have erupted this fall at 
dozens of French universities and high 
schools. Last month, after riot police 
were stationed on the campus at Nan- 
terre, where the spring disorders began, 
militant students pinned to their clothes 
the Star of David, just as the Jews of 
Nazi Germany had been forced to do, 
and taunted the helmeted police with 
cries of “We are all undesirables!” 

Similarly, De Gaulle held out to 
France's workers the vision of a new eco- 
nomic order. In it they would share in 
both the management and profits of 
their plants. That scheme, which De 
Gaulle calls participation, remains noth- 
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ing more than a promise, partly be- 
cause neither workers nor their patrons 
think it a very sound idea. Meanwhile, 
the workers have seen the raises they 
won as a result of last spring’s strikes 
largely consumed by inflation. 

Despite the dissatisfaction among stu- 
dents and workers, there actually is lit- 
tle likelihood of any new outbreak of 
disorders on the scale of those in May 
and June. For one thing, the students 
lack leadership. Daniel (“Danny the 
Red”) Cohn-Bendit, their principal lead- 
er last spring, has been banished from 
France, and no one has taken his place. 
The students are now badly splintered 
into rival groups, When 1,000 militant 
students met last week in Marseille to 
form a common front against De Gaulle, 
they squabbled so badly that they could 
agree only on one motion— 
to adjourn. For their part, 
the workers lack both the 
will and the funds to go 
out on strike any time soon 

Twofold Malaise. In the 
more formal arenas of pol- 
itics, France’s opposition 
parties have failed to exploit 
the Gaullist shortcomings. 
Reduced by the Gaullist 
landslide to numerical in- 
significance in the National 
Assembly, the parties have 
turned inward on themselves 
instead of ganging up on 
the Gaullists. Split over the 
Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Communists 
are preoccupied by internal 
feuds. The Socialists, who 
are still in shock from their 
election drubbing, seem psy 
chologically incapable of re- 
gaining their old fire. De 
clares Frangois Mitterrand, 
president of the Federation 
of the Democratic Socialist 
Left: “The Federation is 
more a victim of itself than 
it was of the elections.” Last 
week, seizing on a drastic 
remedy, the Socialists disbanded their 
present party. In the spring, they hope 
to begin the organization of a new and 
more vital one 

Perhaps the Socialists, who only six 
years ago commanded 15% of all 
French votes, will rise again. The prac- 
tical effect of the opposition's collapse, 
however, is the demise of any remain- 
ing parliamentary democracy in France, 
at least for the moment. That devel- 
opment alarms France's Centrist Party, 
whose leaders feel that the opposition's 
impotency reflects a deeper ill. As they 
see it, French society is losing its co- 
hesion and direction. The Centrist pub- 
lication Facts and Causes, for example, 
writes that “in reality, the malaise is two- 
fold.” Its reasoning: “The failure of the 
government has caused a political cri- 
sis. But the attitude of the opposition is 
indicative of a crisis of civilization.” 

On a more mundane level, France's 
political malaise has had direct economic 
consequences. At the moment, France 
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is seized by a giant buying spree. Fear- 
ing an eventual devaluation of the franc, 
Frenchmen are sinking their savings into 
goods. Two months ago, there were 
10,000 color-television sets in all of 
France; now there are 70,000, Washing 
machines, record players and other ap- 
pliances are being snapped up at a simi- 
lar pace. Peugeot is receiving 500 or- 
ders a day for its most expensive ($3,000) 
model, the new 504, even though it 
can produce only 200 a day 

Actually, the French economy is not 
as sick as many Frenchmen seem to sus- 
pect. Owing to tight currency controls, 
the huge speculative outflow of francs 
has been stopped. Some $500 million 
in francs has returned to France in the 
past month. Furthermore, despite the 
franc’s recent weakness, France still pos- 
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COUVE DE MURVILLE GOLFING ON RIVIERA 
Too cool for confidence. 


sesses some $3.5 billion in gold and for- 
eign currency reserves plus nearly $4 
billion in standby credits from the In 
ternational Monetary Fund and _ her 
Western trading partners. Even so, the 
nagging worry remains either that the 
austerity program will bring on a re- 
cession or that runaway prices will force 
a devaluation to keep French goods com 
petitive on the world market 

However the economy goes, the 
sources of France’s malaise are mainly 
psychological. As Charles de Gaulle this 
week makes his annual New Year's 
Day television address to the French 
people, he will very likely attempt to con 
jure France out of her melancholy. It 
will be a difficult task, since many dis 
gruntled Frenchmen at present feel that 
the avuncular oracle finally has lost his 
touch, his matchless rhetoric its mean- 
ing. But as he has often displayed in 
the past, De Gaulle, the politician of ca- 
tastrophe, can be at his best when France 
is at her worst 





EAST GERMANY 
Protest Beyond the Wall 


When Warsaw Pact tanks rolled into 
Czechoslovakia last August, dissent 
erupted in a most unlikely place: Wal- 
ter Ulbricht’s rigidly controlled, Stalinist 
East Germany. The demonstration of 
protest was admittedly brief and feeble 
and went almost unnoticed by the out- 
side world. Yet after years in which 
any kind of rebellion was virtually un- 
known among East Germans, a hand- 
ful of students scarcely out of high 
school demonstrated solidarity with the 
Czechoslovaks and pleaded with their 
countrymen “not to remain silent.” 

Their protests were short-lived. Within 
hours, Ulbricht’s efficient security agents 
hunted down and arrested the dem- 
onstrators. After eleven weeks in cus 
tody, at least seven of an estimated ten 
protesters were tried on “anti-state ac 
tivities” charges last October and re- 
ceived prison sentences of up to 36 
months. Two weeks later, however, they 
were paroled—apparently because the 
regime wanted to avoid making mar 
tyrs of them, But at least 200 similar 
cases are still reported pending before 
East German courts 

Pistols Drawn. In a series of rare in- 
terviews in recent weeks, TIME cor 
respondents talked to some of the pro- 
testers, who told why and how they 
demonstrated. Shocked and distressed 
when they heard of the invasion on 
Aug. 21, they met that same afternoon— 
not, as in earlier meetings, to listen to 
rock music, but to discuss how they 
should react to events in Czechoslovakia 
No real plan emerged, but that night 
two of them hung a Czechoslovak flag 
out of an apartment window, then paint- 
ed the word Dubéek on the walls of 
East Berlin's Staatsbibliothek. They 
were caught a few hours later 

In the meantime, other students typed 
out about 500 handbills calling for 
“Freedom for Red Prague” and began 
distributing them near the Friedrich- 
strasse station, one of East Berlin's busi 
est districts. They stuck the pamphlets 
on car windshields and stuffed them 
into apartment-house mailboxes. Two 
cops using a police dog finally caught 
up with two of the protesters, both 
girls, by following the trail of pam- 
phlets stuck onto parked cars. Pistols 
drawn, the policemen called for their 
quarry to surrender. When they finally 
did, the cops mumbled in embarrassment 
over their guns: “We thought you were 
men.” While the girls were led away, a 
stream of handbills that one had tried 
to hide in her trousers trickled onto 
the sidewalk. Police immediately col 
lected all the pamphlets in sight. Early 
the next morning, security agents woke 
everyone in apartment houses in the 
area, made them open their mailboxes 
and confiscated all handbills inside 

Pro-Socialist Position. The students 
link their suddenly active political in 
volvement to the growth of the New Left 
in the West, particularly the emergence 
of West German radical leader Rudi 
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(“Red”) Dutschke. “Our politicization 
Started less than two years ago with 
Dutschke as its primary personification,” 
says one earnestly. “He—and Prague— 
changed a simple, reactionary, anti-state 
attitude into a pro-Socialist position.” 
Their identification with Western radi- 
cals now reaches the point where they 
consider the trial of Beate Klarsfeld, a 
West German woman who slapped 
Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger at a rally two 
months ago, as “secretive and summary” 
as their own persecution. Their heroes 
are those of young radicals everywhere: 
New Left Philosopher Herbert Marcuse, 
Karl Marx, Mao-Tse-tung, Che Guevara. 
What they covet most from the West is 
not coffee, clothes or Der Spiegel, but 
Pop posters, underground magazines, 


eign Minister were numbered. Last week 
he finally lost his job. 

An urbane politician who headed Po- 
land’s Socialist Party before the Sta- 
linist takeover, Rapacki spent most of 
his twelve years as Foreign Minister try- 
ing, with some success, to take the rough 
edges off his government’s Soviet-dic- 
tated foreign policy. His major con- 
tribution was the so-called Rapacki plan 
of 1957, in which he proposed to the 
U.N. that all atomic weapons be pro- 
hibited in Central Europe, including East 
and West Germany. It was rejected by 
the U.S. for lack of adequate guar- 
antees, but may have helped pave the 
way for the 1968 nuclear nonprolifer- 
ation treaty. Rapacki’s recent position 
was weakened not only by refusing to 





NEW FOREIGN MINISTER JEDRYCHOWSKI 
No change in the fervor. 


New Left literature. They dutifully add, 
however, that “first we must read the 
classics, Marx and Lenin.” 

They are by no means anti-Com- 
munist. Says one: “Make no mistake 
about it: we consider ourselves loyal cit- 
izens of the German Democratic Re- 
public and we want to live in a so- 
cialist world.” But they want a more 
democratic system and a less author- 
itarian one—desires that Walter Ulbricht 
is hardly going to grant them. 


POLAND 


Government Shuffle 

At the height of the Polish govern- 
ment’s campaign of anti-Semitism last 
year, a top security official handed For- 
eign Minister Adam Rapacki a list of 
14 Jewish diplomats with instructions 
to fire them. The charge: all were “po- 
litically unreliable” because of their Jew- 
ish backgrounds. Rapacki refused to go 
along with the purge, which he cor- 
rectly viewed as an attempt to get rid 
of his own moderate allies in the min- 
istry. When the demand was repeated, 
he reportedly added his own name to 
the list, then stormed out of the room. 
From that day on, Rapacki’s days as For- 
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go along with the campaign against 
Jews, which other leaders, including Par- 
ty Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka, joined only 
reluctantly, but also by opposing Po- 
land’s role in the Czechoslovak invasion. 

Torpid Bureaucracy. Poland’s new 
Foreign Minister is Stefan Jedrychow- 
ski, 58, a Politburo member and head 
of the state planning commission for 
the past twelve years. As an officer of 
the Soviet-sponsored political group that 
Stalin imposed on Poland in 1944— 
and a trusted Gomulka lieutenant—Jed- 
rychowski can be expected to change 
none of the pro-Moscow fervor of Po- 
land's foreign policy. But change may 
be in store for the nation’s flailing econ- 
omy now that Jedrychowski has left its 
top planning post. 

Poland’s foremost economists have 
long pleaded for reforms that would en- 
courage promising light industries, intro- 
duce the profit incentive to both manage- 
ment and labor, and decentralize the 
huge, torpid bureaucracy that rules the 
country’s industry. As long ago as 1957, 
Jedrychowski announced that the state 
had agreed to those reforms “in princi- 
ple.” In practice, he and most other top 
policy-makers never got around to doing 
much about them—and Poland's econo- 


my is very nearly at a standstill. The stan- 
dard of living has risen only fractionally 
since 1956. The press is full of com- 
plaints about shoes that disintegrate in 
the rain and other examples of shoddy 
production. Many workers are so indif- 
ferent about their jobs that special police 
squads are needed to round them up at 
bars in the morning. 

In the biggest economic shake-up of 
Gomulka’s reign, Jedrychowski’s No. 2 
man and two Deputy Premiers con- 
cerned with economic affairs were given 
other jobs. Appointed to the planning 
commission were three outside men—in- 
cluding a new chairman, Economist 
Jozef Kulesza—whose views appear to 
be more flexible than those of their pre- 
decessors. In addition, Politburo Mem- 
ber Boleslaw Jaszczuk was given the 
task of overseeing all economic devel- 
opment in Poland. Whether the new 
men can engineer the sweeping changes 
that Poland really needs remains to be 
seen. But the switches seem to indicate 
that the regime has finally admitted the 
bankruptcy of the status quo. 


JAPAN 
Cutting Back the Bases 


In the 23 years since the end of 
World War II, the Japanese have cre- 
ated an economic miracle out of the war- 
time ruins. To some degree at least, 
this progress was made possible by the 
American military shield; Japan has 
needed to spend less than 1% of its 
gross national product on defense. (The 
U.S. figure: nearly 10%.) U.S. military 
facilities are scattered across the na- 
tion's four main islands, and these have 
played an important part in the Ko- 
rean and Viet Nam wars—as well as in 
guaranteeing Japan’s safety. The U.S. 
presence, however, has produced severe 
problems as well as benefits. 

For more than a decade, the Amer- 
ican bases have provided an easy target 
of opportunity for Japanese radicals, 
who have been agitating for a U.S. pull- 
out for years. There are 148 U.S. mil- 
itary holdings in the islands, manned 
by 41,000 Army, Air Force and Navy 
men. An establishment of such a size 
has inevitably at times caused frictions 
with the civilian population. Since the 
end of the Korean War, Washington 
has made sizable reductions in the size 
of the permanent U.S. troop commit- 
ment—but the friction continues. 

Prostitutes Descend. At the US. 
Army hospital in the Tokyo suburb of 
Oji, for instance, a scandal recently 
swirled up over the fact that recuperating 
G.I, patients had been seen slipping 
out of their wards to seek the com- 
panionship of the local bar girls. It was 
hardly a major issue, but a Tokyo pa- 
per trumpeted the story with a head- 
line that shrieked: PROSTITUTES DESCEND 
ON OJI; PUBLIC MORALE ENDANGERED. 
Protest demonstrations blossomed at 
once. In a graver incident, an Amer- 
ican reconnaissance jet last June crashed 
into a college computer center near the 
Itazuke Air Base. No one was hurt, but 
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another wave of demonstrations spread 
throughout the country. The jet’s wreck- 
age still lies on the campus; radical stu- 
dents have prevented its removal. 

With the vital U.S.-Japan Mutual Se- 
curity Treaty coming up for renewal in 
1970, it seemed increasingly obvious 
that U.S. concessions to the newly re- 
elected government of Premier Eisaku 
Sato might be in order, if only to give 
Sato a stronger hand in calming the anti- 
U.S. protesters. Last summer, after the 
Itazuke crash, both Japanese and U.S 
officials began drawing up a list of fa- 
cilities that might be given up. When a 
formal Japanese request for a scaling- 
down of the American presence ar- 
rived, the Americans were ready for 
discussions. The result: last week the 
U.S. announced that 50 military areas 
would be returned, relocated or shared 
with Japan’s forces. 

The Power Remains. That sounded im- 
pressive, but the largest and most im- 
portant facilities were not on the list, 
such as the giant airbases at Tachikawa 
and Yokota near Tokyo, the sprawling 
naval bases at Yokosuka and Sasebo 
in Kyushu. And many of the items on 
the U.S. roster were small indeed: a 
brace of tiny and long-unused airstrips 
near Tokyo, a handful of gunnery rang- 
es, 4 maneuver area near the base of 
Mt. Fuji, a golf course and a laundry. 

Clearly, the U.S. had not given away 
any substantial military potential. U.S. 
power remains, and so, unfortunately, 
does the bases issue. Indeed, there was 
concern in Tokyo that once the cut- 
backs take effect, they might well spark 
new demonstrations intended to force 
more sweeping concessions. 
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SIKKIM 
A Queen Revisited 


Trim and lithe, her rich brown hair 
flowing over her shoulders, America’s 
only working queen strides the hilly 
lanes of her capital, Gangtok. As she 
passes by, the Sikkimese smile, nod 
and stop to chat, all formality forgot- 
ten. Hope Cooke, the shy Sarah Law- 
rence student married five years to the 
King of Sikkim, finds herself very much 
at home in the tiny Himalayan coun- 
try. “The mountains,” she says, “give 
me such a secure feeling. I don't feel vul- 
nerable here.” 

Five years ago, during the elaborate 
ceremonies marking her marriage to Pal- 
den Thondup Namgyal, court musicians 
sang that “a flower of the West blos- 
soms among us.” Today it is clear that 
at 28 the whispery-voiced Gyalmo 
(Queen) has not only blossomed but 
put down sturdy roots as well. Her two 
children, Prince Palden, 4, and Princess 
Hope Leezum, 18 months, are thriving, 
and the Gyalmo almost singlehanded 
has succeeded in reviving Sikkim’s long- 
dormant cottage industry. Sikkim now 
exports to the world, and two chic Man- 
hattan stores carry deep-pile rugs and 
gold and silver jewelry painstakingly 
made by native craftsmen. 

Royal Household. Hope’s days are 
full. She rises at about 8 a.m., break- 
fasts on tea and fruit, and browses 
through the foreign newspapers and 
magazines to which the palace sub- 
scribes. At 10 a.m., her secretary en- 
ters, and the four hours until lunch are 
Spent writing letters, devising menus and 
supervising the palace’s 15 servants, who 
work in two shifts. She also keeps an 
eye on the family budget: the King’s an- 
nual income is $42,000, and fixed ex- 
penses of $27,000 leave the royal house- 
hold only a $15,000 margin, After lunch, 
palace chores and social work keep her 
busy until about 4 p.m., when she breaks 
away for her daily stroll through Gang- 
tok or perhaps a set of tennis. Eve- 
nings are usually filled with official func- 
tions, or private parties, and the royal 
family has a wide circle of Sikkimese 
friends, She likes a Scotch and soda be- 
fore dinner—or “even after dinner,” 
she confides—but managed to give up 
smoking two years ago. Her husband, 
the Chogyal (King), does not smoke 
either—he prefers to chew betel nut. 
Droll, fluent in English and forward- 
looking, he appears years younger than 
his age (45). 

In the five years since he took con- 
trol of the country, the King has con- 
centrated on electrification and educa- 
tion, carrying forward many of his fa- 
ther’s ideas. Under their leadership, the 
literacy rate has risen from 25% to 
40%, and the number of Sikkimese chil- 
dren in school has quadrupled in the 
past decade. Government revenues have 
doubled, road mileage has tripled, and 
average per-capita income has risen by 
a third, to $100 a year. This fall, how- 
ever, monsoon rains set off heavy floods 
and landslides, causing $28 million in 
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QUEEN HOPE 
Roots for the blossom. 


damage—14 times the kingdom’s annual 
budget. 

Palden and Hope spent a month sur- 
veying the damage, trekking across the 
mountainous landscape by Jeep and 
horseback. “It was an arduous month,” 
she remembers, “but we had to see 
how bad it was and what we could 
do.” Palden’s policy is to visit each vil- 
lage in the Kingdom at least once every 
three years, and Hope goes with him 
whenever possible, even visiting areas 
close to hostile Communist China 

No Great Splendor. At home, she 
dresses informally in the kho, the tra- 
ditional Sikkimese costume, which is 
an ankle-length jumper that wraps 
around the waist and is worn over a 
blouse of contrasting color—cotton or 
wool for the daytime and silk in the eve- 
ning. She uses cosmetics only occa- 
sionally and does her own hair—though 
she admits that she is encouraging a ro- 
mance between a Sikkimese youth and 
a Calcutta hairdresser in the hope of im- 
porting the kingdom’s first coiffeuse. She 
describes her home as “a poorish pal- 
ace but a palace.” It is a 64-year-old, two- 
story white stucco building with five 
bedrooms and a tin roof. In Gangtok, 
the family gets around in a white Mer- 
cedes convertible. On foreign trips, how- 
ever, they make a point of flying econ- 
omy class and often stay with friends. 
“It’s no great Oriental splendor we live 
in,” Hope observes 

The Gyalmo and Chogyal travel in 
the West for about two months a year, 
which helps to overcome any surge of 
homesickness, but Hope admits that she 
sometimes misses “cheese, the Sunday 
New York Times and the sea.” Still, 
those are hardly important. Hope says: 
“My happiest times are right here in Sik- 
kim. Being a queen is nice because it 
gives you a whole fabric, a structure, 
and because there is so much we need 
to do. I feel accepted, very comfortable, 
very inspired and completely happy.” 
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“They simply hate the winter weath- 
er, which makes them shiver even in 
their warm beds and turns a short walk 
into a Siberian nightmare, The gay cap- 
ital they so eagerly looked forward to dis- 
covering seems so sullen and gloomy 
that they hardly venture from their ho- 
tel. They have so much to do, and the 
working conditions are so bad, that they 
are tired out in the evening and aspire 
only for the comfort of their lonely 
rooms. The local food they soon found 
tasteless, and the restaurants run by 
their own countrymen are too expen- 
sive.” Murmansk in midwinter? Hibbing, 
Minn.? Or maybe Skagway, Alaska? 
No. Paris, as seen in a column in the Sai- 
gon Daily News noting the woes of 
South Viet Nam's delegation to the 
peace talks, led by Vice President 
Nguyen Cao Ky. The paper conceded, 
though, that plenty of people in Saigon 
would be willing to replace the suf- 
fering delegates. 

Self-explanatory item of the week: 
“Las Vegas. A.P. Dec. 24: Howard R. 
Hughes celebrates his 63rd birthday to- 
day. The elusive billionaire industrialist’s 
personal secretary and chief aides were 
unavailable for comment on his birth- 
day plans.” 

She is a Dame Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire and is 
famed as an actress for her performance 
of Greek and Shakespearean drama. 
Now 70 and living in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Dame Judith Anderson has de- 
cided to take a fling at a slightly dif- 
ferent role. In A Man Called Horse, 
she plays a Sioux squaw—even speaks 
her lines in the Indian language. The 
film stars Richard Harris as a British no- 


JUDITH ANDERSON 
Savages all around. 





bleman who is captured by the Sioux 
and given to Dame Judith as a beast of 
burden. “I shouldn't call it a Western,” 
she explained. “Dramatically, it is remi- 
niscent of Homer. His Greeks were sav- 
ages too, you know.” 

After retiring two years ago as po- 
litical columnist for the New York 
Times, Arthur Krock, 82, found him- 
self, well—not quite the center of at- 
tention as before. Then, while recovering 
from an ulcer attack last winter, he 
began to rap out a volume about his ex- 
periences on the Washington scene. 
Memoirs: Sixty Years on the Firing 
Line quickly became a bestseller. “Sud- 
denly, I’m a celebrity again,” says Krock 
happily, He can hardly keep up with 
all the speeches and TV appearances 
that he’s been offered. What's more, he 
says, “I am thinking of doing another 
book which is entirely on the light side 
of life.” 

Never let it be said that Boston Mil- 
lionaire Peter Fuller, 46, is not a horse's 
best buddy. When his great colt, Danc- 
er's Image, was apparently disqualified 
as winner of the 1968 Kentucky Derby 
on illegal-drug charges, Fuller angrily 
launched a right to clear his horse’s name 
—and incidentally that of his stable. 
Now, after weeks of hearings, Fuller 
has won a victory of sorts. The Ken- 
tucky Racing Commission has declared 
Dancer's Image the official record- 
book winner of the 1968 Derby. But 
the commission for some unexplained 
reason still refuses to award Danc- 
er’s Image the $122,600 first-prize 
Purse; that goes to Forward Pass, the 
second-place finisher. So on with 
the battle, says Fuller, planning yet 
another appeal. “I'm going to do all 
I can for my horse, whom I view as 
a friend.” 

When James Pike, former Episcopal 
Bishop of California, married for the 
third time two weeks ago, he was well 
aware that he risked the wrath of his 
church, So be it. His successor, Bishop 
C. Kilmer Myers, requested that his cler- 
gy not allow Pike to perform any priest- 
ly functions in the diocese. Taking up 
the gauntlet, Pike responded by cel- 
ebrating Holy Communion at St. Ai- 
dan’s Church in San Francisco on 
Christmas Eve. And when he introduced 
his 30-year-old bride, the congregation 
burst into applause. Said Pike: “Bishop 
Myers has no canonical authority to sus- 
pend me. I'm as much a member of 
the diocese as he is.” 

All she needed to complete the scene 
was for Fred Astaire to appear at dock- 
side, and off they would dance to Oh, 
You Beautiful Doll while the RKO stu- 
dio orchestra played on. Yet even with- 
out old Fred, Ginger Rogers, 57, land- 
ed in Southampton just as a superstar 
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GINGER ROGERS 
Just the dame for Mame. 


should—still looking beautiful in a fur- 
hooded ensemble, waving and blowing 
kisses to scores of worshipful fans while 
a 55-piece band blasted out greetings. 
Ginger was en route to London for a 
year’s run in Mame. When someone 
mentioned her $600,000 contract to play 
Auntie, she sounded as if she already 
had the part down pat. “My attitude is 
somewhat callous to the sound of large 
amounts.” 

Today’s youthful dissenters are ac- 
customed to brickbats from the older 
generation. Imagine their surprise at re- 
ceiving a bouquet from the Establish- 
ment. Wrote John D. Rockefeller 3rd, 
62, chairman of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, in a recent article for the Sat- 
urday Review: “There is much to ir- 
ritate and disturb the older generation. 
But there is also great potential for 
good. Instead of worrying about how 
to suppress the youth revolution, we of 
the older generation should be worrying 
about how to sustain it.” 


The four-day conference was billed 
as a “creative dialogue between sports- 
men and scientists who share a deep 
and growing concern for vanishing wild- 
life species.” Into Monte Carlo winged 
300 of the world’s leading sportsmen, 
wildlife scientists, game biologists, con- 
servationists and professional hunters 
to demonstrate their concern by feast- 
ing, first off, at a sumptuous banquet 
on wild boar, pheasant, partridge and 
turkey. And on to the dialogue. One 
speaker, lamenting the wanton slaying 
of alligators, apologized profusely for 
the belt he was wearing. Alligator, of 
course. Equally well made was a point 
about the dangers that the fur trade 
poses to the world’s great cats; on view 
among the ladies were eight leopard 
coats, two ocelot coats, a cheetah suit 
and a tiger jacket with matching hand- 
bag. Their hostess, Princess Grace of 
Monaco, even showed up splendidly at- 
tired in a coat made of wild mink with 
matching turban. 
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Continental is more than Americas most distinguis 


Now Continental offers you one more luxury. The 

luxury of choice. 

But this will be an extremely difficult choice to make. 

For, if you choose performance as a criterion, both cars 

will distinguish themselves mightily. 

Both are powered with the most advanced V-8 in the 
The Continental Mark III industry. It features 365 horsepower, 460 cubic inches 








>d car. Its Americas most distinguished two cats. 


in a great new, deep-breathing design. 

The Continental Mark III is the most authoritatively 

styled, decisively individual motorcar of this generation. 

The Lincoln Continental is more than ever America’s 

most distinguished motorcar. 

Don’t be unduly concerned about the decision. There is 

no wrong answer. Lincoln Continental for 1969 
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The Co 


steel doors 
never warp 
never swell 


never stick 





Put elegance in your entranceways—with modern 
steel doors, They look smart, they feel solid, they 
never warp or swell and stick. Once your builder 
properly installs your steel door, you won't have to 
call him back to fix it 

You can choose steel doors from a variety of {ste 
styles to harmonize with the style of your house 
You'll save money, too, because most steel doors 
eliminate the need for storm doors 

Steel excels in many jobs around the home 
Steel beams, for example, that won't rot or sag 
Radiant baseboard heating systems. Durable pre 
painted siding, rain gutters, and downspouting 
Striking modern furniture. Wonderful work-saving 
appliances, and even swimming pools 
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MEDICINE 





VIROLOGY 


Early Infection, Late Disease 

Each year since the 1930s, an es- 
timated 35,000 Americans have fallen 
victim to Parkinson’s disease, or “shak- 
ing palsy.” Each year, scores of the Cha- 
morros of Guam develop some of the 
symptoms of Parkinson's, along with a 
form of muscle degeneration best known 
in the U.S. as “Lou Gehrig's disease.” 
Just as regularly, hundreds of sheep in 
a score of different countries begin rub- 
bing their backs against barbed wire, ru- 
ining their wool and revealing them- 
selves as victims of scrapie. On North 
American fur farms, mink of many col- 
ors get sick with a sort of softening of 
the brain, while smoke-hued, so-called 
Aleutian mink get liver and kidney dis- 
ease, with added symptoms suggestive 
of human arthritis. Each year, in the 
highlands of New Guinea, a hundred 
or more members of the Stone Age 
Fore tribe die of kuru, an incurable de- 
generation of the brain. 

What do these diseases of man and 
beast have in common? Probably, says 
Dr. D. Carleton Gajdusek, a top re- 
searcher at the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness, they 
are all caused by extraordinarily slow- 
acting viruses—none of which has yet 
been definitely seen, even with the elec- 
tron microscope. 

Short Tests. To formulate such a theo- 
ry, admits Gajdusek, is to call into ques- 
tion much of the traditional thinking 
of virologists. Generations of researchers 
have been accustomed to thinking of vi- 
ruses as microbes that behave somewhat 
predictably. Typically, as in the case of 
measles, German measles, chicken pox, 
the common cold and influenza—of the 
Hong Kong variety, or whatever—they 
seem to appear from nowhere, spend a 
few days, or at most two or three weeks, 
incubating in the victim’s body, then 
cause a brief, feverish illness. 

A few, like the measles and polio vi- 
ruses, May Cause permanent damage. 
Others, like those of hepatitis and ra- 
bies, may spend months in incubation be- 
fore they cause apparent illness. But 
these, it had been thought, were the ex- 
ceptions. A researcher trying to indict 
a virus as the cause of a still un- 
explained disease has ordinarily injected 
his test materials into small lab animals 
and waited a few months. If none of 
the animals got the disease in that time, 
he killed them and wrote off the ex- 
periment as a failure. 

That, Gajdusek says, may have been 
a mistake. Some of these delayed-fuse vi- 
ruses may take years to exert their ma- 
lign effects in small animals, and dec- 
ades in long-lived Homo sapiens. Vi- 
rologist Gajdusek, a human whirlwind 
who goes around the world half a doz- 
en times a year, decided to become a 
model of patience. At the institute, he 
set up a long-range study program with 
4 variety of animals, ranging from tree 
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shrews to sheep and goats, a dozen spe- 
cies of monkeys, and a number of for- 
biddingly expensive chimpanzees, 

Age and Parkinsonism. His patience 
paid off. From New Guinea, Gajdusek 
brought back parts of kuru victims’ 
brains. He injected some of the mate- 
rial into chimpanzees, and waited—for 
two years. Then the chimps began to 
show the wobbly gait, slavering and eye- 
crossing that mark the human disease. 
When they died, their brains showed es- 
sentially the same type of damage as 
those of human kuru victims. 

It now seems certain that kuru was 
the result of a slow-acting virus, trans- 
mitted from one Fore to another by can- 








CHILD AFFLICTED BY KURU IN NEW GUINEA 
Theory to question all tradition. 


nibalism. Women and children who ate 
the brains of tribesmen who died of 
kuru far outnumber men as kuru vic- 
tims. Cannibalism was stamped out— 
or so the Australian government thinks 
—about twelve years ago. Gajdusek re- 
ports hopefully that there has not been 
a single case of kuru among children 
born in the past twelve years. 

The opposite kind of age phenomenon 
occurs in Parkinson's disease, or Par- 
kinsonism. At Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Neurologists David C. Pos- 
kanzer and Robert Schwab found rec- 
ords of only 22 cases in 42 years be- 
fore 1917; since then, there have been 
more than 1,800 cases. Virtually all re- 
cent victims were born within ten years 
of 1897, and their age at the time their 
disease developed has been going up 
steadily—from an average of 34 in 1920 
to at least 61 now. The Poskanzer- 
Schwab explanation: most recent Par- 
kinsonism victims were infected during 
a 1915-26 epidemic of encephalitis le- 
thargica, the virus of which disappeared 
in 1931. The virus may have damaged 
or lain dormant in the part of the 
brain that controls the movements af- 
fected by Parkinsonism. A telling point 


in favor of their hypothesis: Poskanzer 
and Schwab can trace only one Par- 
kinsonism victim born since 1931. 

Mink and Man. To researchers, there 
are many suggestive similarities between 
scrapie in sheep and multiple sclerosis 
in man, Poskanzer has suggested that 
MS may be a late manifestation of a 
childhood infection similar to that of 
non-paralytic polio, Gajdusek sees a 
striking resemblance between Aleutian 
mink disease and a lethal congenital de- 
fect in partially albino children. 

Gajdusek believes that slow-acting vi- 
ruses may be to blame for no fewer 
than 30 human diseases of the nervous 
and muscular systems, some rare, some 
common. In the hope of explaining them 
—and thus, eventually, of curing or pre- 
venting them—he is weaving together 
all the seemingly disparate threads of dis- 
ease in mink, sheep and men, and pains- 
takingly amassing information for which 
earlier virologists would not wait. 


TOXICOLOGY 


Low-Calorie Sweeteners 

There are so many weight watchers 
and calorie counters in the U.S. that 
each year they consume almost 1,500 
tons of saccharin and 7,500 tons of cyc- 
lamates, The cyclamates come in liquid 
form or in tablets for use at home, and 
are dissolved in most low-calorie soft 
drinks by their makers. Are they safe? 
For years, the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration thought so and recommend- 
ed no limit on consumers’ intake. 

Last month, Food and Drug had a 
slight change of heart. On the strength 
of a report by a special committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council, the FDA 
took down the “no limit” sign and sug- 
gested that adults should keep down 
their consumption to five grams a day. 
For those using only the tablets, this 
should be no problem, since virtually 
all of them contain only .0S gm. cyc- 
lamate. The safety ceiling would there- 
fore be 100 tablets a day. With the soft 
drinks, the problem is trickier. Their cyc- 
lamate content varies, but it ranges up 
to about one gram in a 12- or 16-02. bot- 
tle or can. Since the FDA recommends 
that a 60-lb. child’s intake not exceed 
1.35 gm. daily, this means that two bot- 
tles of low-calorie pop could put him 
over the top. 

Research to date has revealed no se- 
rious harmful effects of cyclamates in 
man. But far more interesting than what 
the FDA said was what it did not say. 
It made no mention of recent studies 
in its own laboratories in which a prod- 
uct of cyclamate metabolism, cyclohex- 
ylamine, causes breaks in the chromo- 
somes of cells grown in the test tube. 
Injections cause similar damage to the 
chromosomes of rats. In terms of ef- 
fects upon chromosomes in human be- 
ings—and therefore, upon future gen- 
erations—no one knows just what this 
means. No matter how hard and fast 
the geneticists try to work, it may take 
years to find the answer. 
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REPORTERS 
Thinking Man’s Shrimpton 

One of the best dates to take to a 
New York party these days—or, failing 
such luck, one of the most arresting 
names to drop—is Gloria Steinem, Writ- 
ers, politicians, editors, publishers and 
tuned-in businessmen are all intensely 
curious about her. Gloria is not only a 
successful freelance writer and contrib- 
uting editor of New York magazine; 
she is also a trim, undeniably female, 
blonde-streaked brunette who has been 
described as “the thinking man’s Jean 
Shrimpton.” She does something for 
her soft suits and clinging dresses, has 
legs worthy of her miniskirts, and a 
brain that keeps conversation lively with- 
out getting tricky. 

In the past six years, more than 40 ar- 
ticles in many magazines, including 
Glamour, Esquire, Look, Lire and New 
York, have established her as a prolific 
and competent journalist. Escorted by 
the likes of Mike Nichols and John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, she has become a quiet 
celebrity in her own right. Unmarried 
at 32 (her steady boy friend is TV Writ- 
er Herb Sargent), she is one of the few 
fascinating singles left in the literary 
set since George Plimpton took the vows. 

Bitter Division. No dilettante for all 
that, Steinem is a political activist whose 
subjective accounts in New York of 
the anguish of the antiwar left are among 
her best reporting. An early supporter 
of Eugene McCarthy, she switched to 
Robert Kennedy and tried to unite her 
friends in the two factions. “Because of 
preference for one or another of two 
men whose platforms were not very dif- 
ferent,” she wrote, “friends no longer 
spoke to friends. Gossip about who had 
switched to whom politically was sud- 
denly as juicy as who was having an af- 
fair with whom. But less tolerant.” 

A ten-day tour with the Nixon cam- 
paign in September produced a totally 
negative picture of the candidate (“When 
Nixon is alone in a room, is anyone 
there?”), but her interview with Pat 
Nixon provided a striking glimpse into 
Mrs. Nixon's personality. Made uncom- 
fortable by Gloria’s questioning about 
“what she identified with, other than 
daughters and husband,” Mrs. Nixon 
finally spoke, “low-voiced and resentful; 
like a long accusation, the words flowed 
out. ‘I never had time to think about 
things like that—who I wanted to be, 
or who I admired, or to have ideas. I 
never had time to dream about being 
anyone else. I don’t have time to worry 
about who I admire or who I identify 
with. I've never had it easy. I'm not 
like all you... all those people who 
had it so easy.’ ” 

Gloria is now persona non grata 
among the Nixon entourage, but else- 
where she is in much demand. Her 
mail and phone cai!s one recent week in- 
cluded offers to: work as a woman's 
newscaster on a nadional network, col- 
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laborate on setting her interview with 
Pat Nixon to music, write the intro- 
duction to a German movie on sex ed- 
ucation, appear on ABC's The Dating 
Game, work with a studio on a movie 
based on her life, and co-host, with Sen- 
ator George McGovern, a fund-raising 
benefit for Cesar Chavez, the leader of 
the migrant workers in California. She 
turned down all but the last and spent 
most of the week in her Upper East 
Side brownstone writing an article. 
Nice work for a girl who had no for- 
mal schooling until age 12. She spent 
her childhood wandering around the 
country with a jack-of-all-trades father 
who “had two points of pride. He nev- 
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STEINEM AT HOME 
Personification of womanpower. 


er wore a hat, and he never had a job. 
He was always going to make a movie, 
or cut a record, or start a new hotel, 
or come up with a new orange drink.” 
Her parents separated when she was 
twelve, and four years later Gloria went 
to live with a sister in Washington. Be- 
fore that, she says, “I'd never lived any 
place to invite anybody home to, I 
thought that people always ate out of 
refrigerators.” 

After graduating from Smith College 
in 1956 (scholarship student, govern- 
ment major), she went off to India for 
two years on a fellowship, then came 
home to work in Cambridge, Mass., for 
a group encouraging American students 
to attend Communist youth festivals 
abroad. It was revealed as a CIA-support- 
ed operation in 1967, but Gloria says, “I 
was happy to use the Establishment’s 
money against the Establishment.” 

Bunny Tale. In the early 60s, some un- 
signed articles for Esquire and a job 
with Huntington Hartford’s Show mag- 





azine launched her freelance career. A 
Show assignment to use a false name 
and get herself hired as a Playboy bun- 
ny really started her as journalist-ce- 
lebrity. After a month as a bunny, she 
wrote an engaging and unflattering jour- 
nal of the furry-tailed life. “For two 
years after it, all the jobs I was offered 
were the same kind of thing,” she now 
complains, “Everybody at a party would 
say, ‘This is Gloria Steinem. She used 
to be a bunny.’ It was awful.” 

This spring, when Clay Felker re- 
vived New York, which had died with 
the World-Journal-Tribune, Gloria 
found her medium. Finally, she could 
write freely on sociology and politics. 
Says Felker breathlessly and in terms ap- 
propriate to a sort of junior Mary Mc- 
Carthy or a Colette reborn: “She is a 
modern woman, independent and ac- 
tivist, a beautiful, intelligent, with-it, ex- 
traordinarily well-informed, _ first-class 
brain.” When she practices instant so- 
ciology, the first-class brain slips oc- 
casionally. Her recent “Notes on the 
New Marriage” between dominating 
women and homosexual men contained 
a fascinating idea, but was flawed by su- 
perficiality and sweeping overstatements 
(“In the land of camp and Conspic- 
uously-Elaborate Consumption, the New 
Marrieds reign”). 

She does better when she is not try- 
ing to be a female Tom Wolfe. Her 
new biweekly New York column, “The 
City Politic,” usually provides something 
extra, as when she discussed the city’s 
unions and concluded, “Nothing's sim- 
ple anymore. We'll just have to dis- 
tinguish between good unions and bad, 
between people living in the past out 
of stubbornness or out of dire neces- 
sity, If the city were sprayed with plas- 
tic right now, we would preserve sam- 
ples of life from the past two centuries, 
with the transportation system repre- 
senting the oldest thing alive.” 

Though she has tried to get away 
from the “woman writer" tag, Gloria 
does not hide her feminine point of 
view. For the current issue of New 
York, she complains, in an essay about 
“Women and Power,” that in a society 
which sees ambition as somehow un- 
feminine, “most women will have to ex- 
ercise their much denied but very much 
alive instincts for power through men 
for a while yet.” Happily, she forecasts 
a change in the future because “young 
girls are refusing to be emotionally 
blackmailed into domesticity,” 

Meanwhile, New York writers and 
editors play the guessing game of “why 
doesn't Gloria Steinem settle down?” 
Her response: “I always think I'm go- 
ing to get married. The trouble is, | 
just don't want to now. You can't ex- 
pect a man to give you your identity 
on a silver platter, which is what so- 
ciety would have us believe. That's dis- 
honest, and it has produced a lot of 
bitter women. Because I have work to 
care about, it’s possible that I may be 
less difficult to get along with than 
other women when the double chins 
start to form.” 
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NEWSPAPERS 


A Rebel’s Look at the Kingdom 

In 1965, Gay Talese quit his job as 
a general news reporter on the New 
York Times. His byline was appearing 
with increasing frequency, and “I liked 
working there,” he says. “But I felt sti- 
fled by the dullness of the writing they 
demanded in those years.” He switched 
to magazine writing and quickly made 
a name for himself as a practitioner of 
the so-called “new journalism”—highly 
interpretive reporting enlivened with 
plenty of descriptive personal detail. His 
gossipy profile of Times Managing Edi- 
tor Clifton Daniel in Esquire became 
the talk of the publishing world. And 
thus began his backbreaking task of re- 
searching and writing the new-journal- 
ism version of the history of the Times. 

Talese is now correcting galley proofs 
of the 200,000-word result, entitled The 
Kingdom and the Power and scheduled 
for spring publication by World-New 
American Library. In the book, Talese 
examines every aspect of the Times, 
measures its influence, analyzes its right 
to be called one of the world’s greatest 
newspapers—if not the greatest. Wheth- 
er he has succeeded remains to be seen 
when his book appears. In the January 
and February issues of Harper's mag- 
azine, he publishes advance excerpts run- 
ning to 40,000 words, dealing mostly 
with the newspaper’s power structure. 
Talese traces the control of the Times 
from Adolph Ochs, who bought the fail- 
ing paper in 1896, to Ochs’ grandson, Ar- 
thur Ochs (“Punch”) Sulzberger, who 
at 42 is now publisher. 

As seen by Talese, the Times is “‘a me- 
dieval modern kingdom within the na- 
tion, with its own private laws and 
values.” The paper is “the Bible, emerg- 
ing each morning with a view of life 
that thousands of readers accept as re- 
ality.” Within the sprawling kingdom, 
several dukes jealously protect their own 
fiefdoms and young knights strive to de- 
velop their own. It is a kingdom filled 
with tension. “During the last few years 
a quiet revolution has been going on 
within the Times,” writes Talese. “Old- 
er Timesmen feared that the paper was 
losing touch with its tradition and young- 
er men felt trapped by tradition.” 

Greater Glory. Perhaps most startling 
is Talese’s unflattering portrait of Ex- 
ecutive Editor James (“Scotty”) Reston, 
one of the best-liked and most respect- 
ed journalists in the U.S., who is de- 
picted as a master of corporate tactics 
and intrigue. Talese calls him a “Times 
man in the old sense, a man emotion- 
ally committed to the institution as a 
way of life, a religion, a cult.” As Wash 
ington bureau chief in the early ‘60s, 
Reston developed a first-class staff and 
a close friendship with the publisher, 
the late Orvil Dryfoos (husband of an 
Ochs granddaughter). It was virtually im- 
possible for editors in New York to over- 
rule Reston, even though some out- 
ranked him. “His artistry as an ad- 
ministrator could not be measured sim 
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ply by the fact that he usually got his 
own way,” writes Talese. “What was 
more interesting was that Reston’s way, 
as he presented it, seemed solely de- 
signed for the greater glory of the New 
York Times.” 

Punch Sulzberger became publisher 
in 1963. A year later, he put a New 
York editor in control of the Washington 
bureau. Reston told Sulzberger that he 
could not remain bureau chief under 
these circumstances; Sulzberger re- 
sponded by making Reston an associate 
editor, but allowed him to choose Tom 
Wicker as his successor. With an “aware- 
ness of corporate whimsy, his knowledge 
of how executive wives can sometimes 
build the bridges that can more tightly 
bind their husbands,” Reston suggested 
that the Wickers accompany the Sulz- 
bergers on a month's visit to Europe. Ac- 
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lese figures, but the publisher’s cousin, 
John Oakes, editor of the editorial page, 
remains in favor, “attacking issues with 
an aggressiveness that Adolph Ochs 
would have never tolerated, and snip- 
ing at important people once regarded 
within the Times as ‘sacred cows.’” 
Oakes, says Talese, enjoys controversy 
and has “what amounts to total free- 
dom” to provoke it. 

Fascinating News. Times critics, says 
Talese, have similar freedom. When the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Lincoln 
Center opened in 1966, the Times’ ar- 
chitecture, music, dance and art critics 
all took it to task. This pained many 
Times executives, anxious to promote 
New York City whenever possible. “My 
God, couldn’t they find anything good 
to write about?” said the anguished 
Punch Sulzberger. Still, Talese empha- 
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Tracing the tactics of revolution. 


cording to Talese’s rather far-fetched 
account, Reston was betting that the 
trip would lay the foundation for a 
friendship that would eventually enable 
Wicker to maintain most of the bu- 
reau’s autonomy. 

Talese portrays Sulzberger as a com- 
petent young man anxious to centralize 
and modernize the Times to make it 
more manageable. Being “born to the 
title, he had grown up within the Times, 
had skipped through its corridors as a 
child. He was never awed by the great 
editors that he met there, for they had al- 
ways smiled at him, seemed happy to 
see him, treated him like a little prince 
in a palace and he developed early in 
life a sunny, amiable disposition.” Ac- 
cording to Talese, Sulzberger lacks the 
ambition and anxieties that Talese dis- 
likes in others. 

Throughout the narrative, Talese an- 
alyzes the ambitions and anxieties of fig- 
ures high and low in the Times hier- 
archy, Managing Editor Clifton Daniel’s 
fortunes have declined under Punch, Ta- 


sizes that Sulzberger “expressed his feel- 
ings to a few executives, but there was 
no hint of restraining the critics.” 

Though he is in a sense a rebel 
against the old Times, Talese emphat- 
ically says that he is not trying to 
“get” the newspaper for any past grudg- 
es. “I was trained by the Times and 
when I left the paper I cried.” He de- 
voted nearly three years to the book 
not to even any scores but because “I 
consider the New York Times news. Fas- 
cinating news. It has been sitting in 
judgment of America for more than a 
century and it, too, should be looked at 
in detail with the same objectivity.” 

Talese’s objectivity is certainly not ob- 
jectivity in the old-fashioned Times 
sense. Highly sensitive to office politics 
and deeply suspicious of “tactics and in- 
trigue,’ he sometimes overinterprets 
minor and innocent situations, His dra- 
matic writing style, which makes the 
book fascinating reading, also gives it a 
tone too conspiratorial and Machiavel- 
lian to be really convincing. 
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So quiet, so smooth, that passengers don't even 
know there are engines on the plane. 


It works on and on, with little care 
and only occasional feeding. 





. The ideal airolane engine? 






How is United Aircraft 
working toward the ideal engine? 

To get more power per pound, 
we're exploring new materials. Even 
composites based on boron filament— 
15% lighter than aluminum, yet five times 
as strong as their weight in steel. 

We're working to reduce fuel 
consumption, exhaust smoke, and 
noise. Our powerful new JT9D, for 
instance, is quieter than current jet 
engines. And virtually smoke-free. 

You'll have power plants requiring 
even less maintenance than our engines 
that today can cross the U.S. thousands 
‘ of times between major overhauls. 

Behind all this is our desire 
to help build the ideal transportation 
system—coordinated, efficient. 
That's the main thrust of our 
work at United Aircraft. 
Wherenew United 
ideas take off. Aircraft 
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An engine that's feather-light, tough, 
power-packed and maintenance-free. 








TENNIS 
That Special Feeling 


Throughout most of his career on 
the tennis court, Clark Graebner, 25, 
has suffered from two ailments: a tight 
back and a loose lip. Two years ago, 
for example, after winning a berth on 
the U.S. Davis Cup team, he was 
dropped from the competition for the 
ungentlemanly way in which he cussed 
out a ball boy. 

A week before this year’s Cup match- 
es against Australia Graebner’s back 
was troubling him, and the nonplaying 
captain of the U.S. team, Donald Dell, 
announced that Graebner would prob- 
ably not be one of his starters. In front 
of the other U.S. players, Dell scolded: 
“You're a quitter, Clark. You haven't 
got the guts to get back onto this team.” 
The shock therapy worked. Suddenly, 
Graebner’s game improved. After he 
had trounced two of his teammates in 
practice rounds, Dell changed his mind 
and named him at the last moment to 
represent the U.S. in the opening match. 

With Graebner and Arthur Ashe, both 
of whom have bested some of the world’s 
top pro players in the past year, and 
Stan Smith and Bob Lutz, who own al- 
most every national amateur doubles 
tle, the U.S. boasted its strongest Da- 
vis Cup team since it last won the tro- 
phy five years ago. The Australians, on 
the other hand, hurting because most 
of their top players have defected to 
the pro ranks, could only assemble a 
young, relatively green team, none of 
whom had any previous Cup experience. 

Big Brother. Regardless, Dell was not 
taking any chances. In his first year as 
captain, the 30-year-old lawyer and for- 
mer Davis Cup player (1961) was de- 
termined to restore some semblance of 
spirit to the team, which in prior years 
was plagued by dissension and a mark- 
ed lack of enthusiasm. Acting as a strict 
but understanding big brother, he suc- 
ceeded in his aim by imparting, as Ashe 
describes it, “this special feeling. Hav- 
ing him as captain is like having John 
Kennedy for President.” 

Graebner opened the Challenge 
Round in Adelaide, Australia, last week 
on a chilly, gusty day. Normally as 
taut as the gut strings in his racket, he 
played confidently, looking to the side- 
lines now and then for reassurance from 
Dell. At every crucial point, Dell leaned 
forward in his chair and turned the 
palm of his hand downward. Meaning: 
cool it, baby. Though he started halt- 
ingly, Graebner soon found his booming 
serve and defeated Australian Bill Bow- 
rey 8-10, 6-4, 8-6, 3-6, 6-1. Ashe, as 
calm and poised as a man taking his 
morning constitutional, kept Southpaw 
Ray Ruffels puffing all over the court 
with his threadneedle forehand shots. 
Though he had to serve at three-quar- 
ter speed because of an ailing elbow, 
Ashe won handily 6-8, 7-5, 6-3, 6-3. 
As expected, Smith and Lutz downed 
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GRAEBNER BEATING BOWREY 
Grown-up at last. 


the team of Ruffels and Teeny-Lobber 
John Alexander, 17, in straight sets. In 
the final two singles matches, Bowrey 
upset Ashe, but Graebner outlasted Ruf- 
fels in five sets, and the U.S. recap- 
tured the Cup with an impressive 4-1 
victory, 


FOOTBALL 


The Men in the Striped Shirts 
Dear Mr. Rozelle: 

In our contest with the gentlemen 
from Dallas, that fine Cowboy running 
back, Mr. Craig Baynham, happened to 
fumble a kickoff return. We may have 
been mistaken, but it appeared to us 
that one of our players recovered the 
football. The referee, however, awarded 
the ball to Dallas. Of course, we in no 
way mean to impugn the integrity of 
our esteemed officials. Rather, we note 
this seeming discrepancy only in the in- 
terest of bettering football—and good 
sportsmanship—everywhere. 

Respectfully, 
Otto Graham 
Head Coach, Washington Redskins 


Ideally, in compliance with pro foot- 
ball’s strict rule that all complaints about 
officiating be made privately and in writ- 
ing, that is the kind of sweet demurrer 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle would have 
liked to receive from the Redskins’ 
coach. Graham, however, chose the more 
traditional method of disputing a call: 
he blew his stack. He raged onto the 
field and threw a penalty flag at an of- 
ficial, and later told reporters: “The of- 
ficials stole the game from us!” For 
such bad manners, Rozelle socked Gra- 
ham with a reported $2,500 fine. 

If Rozelle seemed a bit testy, it was un- 


derstandable. All season long, coaches 
have been berating the officials in bold- 
ly public ways. Occasionally they have 
a point. Recently, when one team of of- 
ficials inadvertently deprived the Los 
Angeles Rams of a down in the closing 
seconds of a close game, Rozelle sus- 
pended them for the remainder of the 
season. In an earlier game, the same of- 
ficials, who keep count of the plays by 
looping a rubber band around their 
first, second, third or fourth finger, lost 
track and had to call the press box to 
find out what down it was. 

As the pros headed toward the Su- 
per Bowl on January 12, it was likely 
that the officials would come in for 
some more heat. 

Rough Work. Who and what are 
these men who can make so much dif- 
ference? There are presently 85 offi- 
cials in the two pro leagues and they 
come in all sizes and shapes, says pro 
football's Director of Personnel Mark 
Duncan, “except fat. I’m the only fat per- 
son allowed around here.” They are 
paid $250 to $350 for each of a dozen 
or more games a season. Though they 
work full time at jobs as various as phar- 
macist, policeman and bank vice presi- 
dent, their training for the game is 
extensive. Each summer they attend a 
week-long clinic climaxed by a six-hour 
written test. During the season, they 
are rated by the coaches as well as by 
Duncan and his staff, who take notes 
at the games and, after scrutinizing the 
films, send out critiques for the officials 
to analyze. 

It is rough work. A.F.L. Referee John 
McDonough, for instance, who doubles 
as commissioner of athletics for Orange 
County, Calif., high schools, considers 
himself fortunate because he has suf- 
fered only a broken nose, finger, rib 
and toe while officiating. Besides side- 
stepping rampaging linemen, officials 
must also referee a few brawls. Says 
A.F.L. Official Robert Finley, vice presi- 
dent of Dallas’ Airsco Inc.: “If you 
have a few players throwing fists, you 
can normally stop it with six officials. 
But when the benches empty, well, I 
just back off and run away.” 

While the officials must also suffer 
the abuse of fans, they get some of 
their worst knocks from the coaches. 
When N.F.L. Films placed a microphone 
on Atlanta Falcons Coach Norm Van 
Brocklin during one game, they had to 
discard much of the dialogue because 
it consisted of profanities hurled at the 
officials. His prime target was a man of 
Polish extraction who had recently an- 
glicized his name. “You Polish son of 
a bitch,” yelled Van Brocklin. “You 
may have changed your name, but you're 
still a Polish son of a bitch.” 

So why do sane men endure such a 
thankless job as Officiating? It is not 
the money, they say, but the thrill of 
being in the game. Says N.F.L. Referee 
Bernie Ulman, a sporting-goods sales- 
man who, like many pro officials, is a for- 
mer college-football player: “It’s the one 
good way of staying with football after 
you're too old to play.” 
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Write him now and then. 





Share with him your views on important issues. That 
way, he knows how to represent you when he makes 
decisions. Don’t hesitate to speak out to any of your 
elected representatives. Senators. Congressmen. State 
legislators. Your mayor or other community officials. 

It’s your privilege to have an opinion—and to ex- 
press it. 

We hope you'll express it on the paper that adds im- 
portance to your point of view: Hammermill Bond, the 
world’s best-known paper. Its brilliant whiteness and its 
crisp feel of quality pull attention to your message in 
any mail. 

Whenever you have something important to say, say 
it in writing. And let Hammermill Bond make it count. 


A paper-thin voice is a powerful persuader. 


There are 32 other superb 


papers from the Hammermill AMMERA 
family for every kind of print- Sa 8) NO 





ing and communications job. 


HEADQUARTERS: HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA, 16512 








ART 





SCULPTURE 
Floating Wit 

The yearly surveys of U.S. painting 
and sculpture staged by Manhattan’s 
Whitney Museum have an enviable rep- 
utation for spotting new art trends. But 
the Whitney's singular problem is that 
it is committed to catholicity, determined 
to recognize the new and yet to sup- 
port the established, blaze trails and 
still find room for tradition, The result 
is invariably a grab-bag display where 
the latest avant-garde creations nestle 
alongside traditional bronze nudes. For 
the 1968 annual, devoted to sculpture, 
the confusion has been compounded by 
a $155,000 Ford Foundation grant that 
enabled five Whitney staffers to visit 30 
cities and recruit a dozen-odd artists 
never before shown in New York. 

As finally assembled, this year’s show 
is more a mixture than ever, The out- 
landers seem to be neither distinctively 
regional nor stylistically innovative. But 
for those visitors with the patience to 
sort out the radical from the merely 
novel, there are some discernible trends 

The mood is down-with-stolid-solidity 
The most interesting sculptures seem to 
float and fly this year, more than ever be 
fore. They hang from the ceiling; they 
are transparent, pock-marked or filled 
with holes, marked by a lightness and in- 
formality of both profile and spirit. In 
the main gallery, the viewer's eye is car- 
ried roofward by a giant Alexander Cal- 
der mobile that sways like a living totem, 
then diverted by a gently teetering pair 
of silver spears by George Rickey 
Against one wall, Eva Hesse has lined 
up a row of 30 glistening clear fiber 
glass half-box forms, whose intentionally 


sloppy casting endows them with a bub- 
bly effervescence. Charles Ross’s Plex 
iglas prisms are filled with mineral oil, 
so that museumgoers see other mu- 
seumgoers distorted through them, edged 
in rainbow spectra. Even marble seems 
to soar, at least in Minoru Niizuma’s ver- 
tical marble column entitled Windy 
Wind. 

Geometry is all very well, but it works 
better if it is combined with wit: wit- 
ness George Sugarman's whirling yel- 
low-green Square Spiral, which sends 
the eye circling dizzily through the emp 
ty hole of its central vortex. John An- 
derson has built an immense symmetrical 
flower-like wood carrousel, calls it Ba- 
roque. Minimal forms still massively de- 
mand their unrewarding space, but they 
are countered by weirdly eccentric 
shapes that are frankly frivolous, at 
least unpredictable. California’s William 
Geis, the gutsiest of the out-of-town re 
cruits unearthed by the traveling scouts, 
displays Perusal’s Oar, a leprously paint- 
ed dream abstract crowned by a mon- 
ster lobster claw. Another out-of-town 
eccentric, Walter McNamara _ from 
Reno, also displays an amusing work. 
His Soft Ware with Non-Tongue Plas- 
ter looks like nothing on earth except 
perhaps a telephone switchboard that 
some slap-happy electrician has partially 
torn apart. 

Lee Bontecou’s balloon-like form of 
mottled acetate looks as though, if loosed 
from its mooring, it would aloofly float 
up to join the subtly menacing canti- 
levered black H-beam that Robert Gros- 
venor dangles like a factory crane from 
the ceiling. The element of hostility is 
discreetly present in much other recent 
work as well. The most expansive— 
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WHITNEY MUSEUM'S ANNUAL (SUGARMAN’S “SQUARE SPIRAL” WITH CALDER OVERHEAD) 
Edged with rainbows, pocked with holes. 
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and disconcerting—is that of Richard 
Artschwager, who has placed 100 oval 
blips made of wood, horsehair or sim- 
ply paint on walls, stairwell, floors, 
benches, windows and other sculptures 
all over the museum. They suggest both 
furry puppy dogs and giant leeches, com- 
bining sardonic playfulness with an un- 
spoken threat. 


PAINTING 
Changing Scenes of Childhood 


The holiday season is always a time 
when millions of Americans become 
doubly aware of the children in their 
midst. Stores, parks and theaters stage 
special displays and performances; so 
do museums and art galleries. In an- 
other sense, American children have 
been present in the realm of art all 
through 1968. The year has seen the 
emergence of an unusually large num- 
ber of youngsters’ portraits (see color 
pages). When taken together, these ka- 
leidoscopic scenes of childhood tell an 
engrossing tale of the changing place 
of children in American life. 

The Smal! Adults. In frontier times, 
every couple hoped for a host of chil- 
dren, both for company’s sake in the wil- 
derness and because many hands made 
light work—in the kitchen and on the 
farm. By the same token, children them- 
selves were often thought of and treat- 
ed as small adults. They were expected 
to milk cows or bake bread along with 
grown-ups and dress up for church on 
Sundays, The young Girl in Red, paint- 
ed around 1838 by the upstate New 
York primitive portraitist, Ammi Phil 
lips, has every hair and ruffle of her 
best dress in place, even though she 
still clings to her favorite white cat like 
any century's six-year-old. 

As factories began to sprout, families 
migrated in ever-increasing numbers to 
mill towns and cities. While many im- 
poverished boys and girls had to work 
in factories, most of middle America 
shaped itself into the image Mark Twain 
recorded. Childhood became a life apart. 
Bored with school, boys searched on 
the outskirts of town for amusement 
after hours, dreamed of living like Huck 
Finn, and this seemingly idyllic existence 
was celebrated in popular books and par- 
lor paintings. But the more perceptive 
artists and = writers—including Mark 
Twain—knew that idle hours were not 
altogether perfect ones. 

Winslow Homer, a lonely youngster 
himself, was very likely remembering 
his own childhood when he painted Chil- 
dren on the Beach in 1873, by then an es- 
tablished artist of 37 spending the sum- 
mer at Gloucester, Mass. It projects a 
mood of drowsy holidays and wistful 
dreams, but epitomizes in oil Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s notion that the 
thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts. 

Silky and Remote. In the sentimental 
19th century, motherhood was idealized 
even more than boyhood, and the rep- 
utation of Philadelphia’s Mary Cassatt 
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FROM ATTIC AND EASEL: A GALLERY OF YOUNG 





Children, it 


s said, are to be seen and not heard. Good rea- 
son, perhaps, why paintings of children are always in great de 
mand. This year, several engaging children, long hidden from 
public view, surfaced in gallery and museum shows, some 
Straight from the artist’s studio, others from museum store 
rooms. And still others, like Girl in Red with Her Pet 
(above), emerged from private collections. The portrait, at 
tributed to the Yankee limner, Ammi Phillips (1788-1865), is 
now on view at the Albany Institute of History and Art 








Mary Cassatt’s Child's Caress (1902) 
moved from a White House sitting room 
to Washington's newly opened National 
Collection of Fine Arts. 





Children on the Beach, an early 
Winslow Homer, recently resur- 
faced in Manhattan’s elaborately 
mounted, three-gallery show, 
“The American Vision.” 








Street Shrine (1931), by Jerome Myers, depicts a religious festival 
in Little Italy on Manhattan’s Lower East Side. Seldom seen be 
cause of lack of space, it went on proud display with the opening of 
the new building of the National Collection of Fine Arts 





Mother and Child (1967), by Alice Neel, was first exhibited 
last winter. Child is 2}-year-old Sam Gardner, standing be- 
side his mother, a friend of the artist’s family 





Completed two years ago, Will Barnet’s Girl at 
Piano was displayed only last February at his one- 
man show in Manhattan. Youngster practicing is 
his twelve-year-old daughter Ona 





rests largely on the dozens of canvases 
she did celebrating it. The pictures shine 
with her own inimitably silken palette, 
but at the same time they seem to latter- 
day eyes extraordinarily impersonal, ex- 
tremely withdrawn and posed. Though 
Child's Caress portrays a particularly 
winsome moment, with big sister plant- 
ing a kiss on baby sister’s cheek, the 
woman in it seems remote. She could al- 
most be the maid, a paid model or a 
maiden aunt. Perhaps there is a reason: 
Cassatt had no children of her own. A 
wealthy spinster, she migrated to France 
in 1874 and became a member of the Im- 
pressionist circle largely through the 
sponsorship of Edgar Degas. “It has all 
your qualities and all your faults,” said 
Degas, looking at one of her compo- 
sitions. “It is the Infant Jesus and his 
English nanny.” 

Lyrics Amid Tenements. The 20th 
century's jungle of big cities has been 
harsh on children. One of the few paint- 
ers who found lyricism amid the tene- 
ments was Jerome Myers, a Virginian 
who came to New York in 1886 at the 
age of 19, and for the next 54 years 
painted the street festivals, hurdy-gur- 
dies and playgrounds of the Lower East 
Side. Though a well-known figure in 
Greenwich Village circles before World 
War I, Myers is all but forgotten to- 
day. His flowerlike slum children de- 
serve to be better remembered. “Cu- 
riously enough,” he once remarked, “my 
contemplation of these humble lives 
opened to me the doors of fancy. The 
factory clothes, the anxious faces dis- 
appear. They come to me in gorgeous 
raiment of another world—a decorative 
world of fancy like an abstract vision.” 

New York has changed a lot from 
the city Myers knew, but some painters 
still see abstract visions in its children. 
Will Barnet, 57, has in the past 18 
years established a following for his 
semicubist abstract compositions. Three 
years ago, he switched to representa- 
tional painting. His portrait of his daugh- 
ter, Ona, playing C.P.E. Bach in the 
yellow morning sunlight betrays Barnet’s 
years of abstract schooling by the sharp 
purity of its line and the muscular flat- 
ness of the composition. 

Alice Neel, 59, on the other hand, is 
an artist who determinedly forswears 
the abstract for the particular, not to 
say the peculiar. She paints neuras- 
thenic portraits of tired-looking hippies, 
scrunched-up museum curators and 
tense Park Avenue housewives, Her de- 
liberately crude technique makes each 
picture a devastating microcosm of all 
that is both magnificent and maddening 
about the megalopolis of Manhattan. 
Yet perhaps, her cosseted, uneasy little 
children are the most unforgettable. 
Young Sam Gardner, the son of a 
New York sugar trader, and incidentally, 
a grandnephew of the late Ernest Hem- 
ingway, would pose for her only while 
watching TV. His eyes in the portrait 
are watching still—the eyes of a two- 
year-old who has seen an awful lot he 
does not understand. 
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MUSIC 





ROCK 
The Revolutionary Hype 


Music hath alarums to wild the civil 
breast. 


No, that is not quite William Con- 
greve’s classic line of the 1690s. It is 
the Fugs of the 1960s, in their song 
When the Mode of the Music Changes. 
And it sounds a theme that is growing 
louder, if not clearer, throughout con- 
temporary rock: change, wildness, re- 
bellion against civil authority. Social 
and political revolution, that catchword 
of radical left rhetoric, is becoming a 
fashionable topic for more and more 
rock groups—at least as far as their lyr- 
Ics go. * 


Everywhere | hear the sound of 
marching, charging feet... 





THE MCS5 AT FILLMORE EAST 
No mistaking the message. 


Hey, think the time is right fora 
palace revolution 


So sing the Rolling Stones in Street 
Fighting Man, one track of their new 
album, Beggars Banquet. On a recent 
Smothers Brothers television show, 
Singer Grace Slick of the Jefferson Air- 
plane used a Black Panther salute to cli- 
max a performance, in blackface, of 
Crown of Creation. Even the Lovin’ 
Spoonful, once a gentle, folk-flavored 
group, have taken up the cry. Their lat- 
est album is called Revelation: Revo- 
lution 69, and the title song proclaims 
“I’m afraid to die but I'm a man inside 
and I need the revolution.” 

Musical Guerrillas. The most violent 
expression of revolutionary rock so far 
comes from a Detroit quintet called 
the MC (for Motor City) 5. After months 


* A notable exception is the Beatles, whose re 
cent Revolution demurred: “When you talk 
about destruction/ Don't you know that you 
can count me out.” 


of rumblings about them in the pop un- 
derground, they erupted at Manhattan's 
Fillmore East. Their performance was 
less revolutionary than revolting. While 
the band churned out medium-good hard 
rock, Lead Singer Rob Tyner scattered 
obscenities, referred to the audience as 
“fellow animals” and, while singing / 
Want You Right Now, writhed on the 
floor in sexual postures. The group also 
performed John Lee Hooker's Moror 
City Is Burning, and there was no mis- 
taking the message: 


All the cities will burn . 
You are the people who will build 
up the ashes. 


“The MCS are a free, high-energy 
source that will drive us wild into the 
streets of America yelling and screaming 
and tearing down everything that would 
keep people slaves,” says their 26-year- 
syrueouan Old manager and mentor, 
John Sinclair, who also runs 
the group’s hippie-style com- 
munal household in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Sinclair and 
the MCS are self-styled “mu- 
sical guerrillas,” who flaunt 
their memberships tn a min- 
uscule left-wing organiza- 
tion called the White Pan- 
ther Party (sample plank in 
its platform: “Total assault 
on the culture by any means 
necessary including rock ‘n’ 
roll, dope and obscenity tn 
the streets”). 

Youthful Upheaval. In a 
sense, all rock is revolution- 
ary. By its very beat and 
sound, it has always implic- 
itly rejected restraints and 
celebrated freedom and sex- 
uality. Moreover, both so- 
cial and political overtones 
were brought into its lyrics 
through Bob Dylan's influ- 
ence in the early ‘60s, as in The Times 
They Are A-Changin’: 


Your sons and your daughters are 
beyond your command; 
Your old road is rapidly aging. 


Since then, various groups have car- 
ried forward the attack on middle-age 
values and life styles. The Fugs de- 
veloped a special brand of buffoonery 
that included two outrageous onstage 
stunts now favored by the MCS: re- 
moving their clothes and burning the 
U.S. flag. The Mothers of Invention 
honed a cutting musical satire (“It's 
such a drag to have to love a plastic 
Mom and Dad”). San Francisco's Coun- 
try Joe and The Fish have focused on 
the war in Viet Nam as a symptom of na 
tional sickness (“Be the first one on 
your block to have your boy come 
home in a box”). 

Today, however, the songs of revo- 
lution are more explicit, the four-letter 
words are more frequent. And it all be- 
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gins to smack of what publicity men 
call “the hype.” Says Ed Denson, Coun- 
try Joe's manager: “When these people 
talk about revolution, they mean pro- 
test, but they found that the word rev- 
olution shocks. The MCS are taking a 
protest one step further to get atten- 
tion.” The MCS5 clearly practice much 
of what they preach, as is shown by 
their string of arrests on charges of 
noisemaking, obscenity and possession 
of marijuana. Just as clearly, even their 
most aggressive songs are only that 
songs, not bricks or guns. It may be 
that the first victim of their metaphori- 
cal revolution will be the overused word 
revolution itself 


OPERA 


Magic and the Globolinks 

The Hamburg State Opera under the 
guidance of Impresario Rolf Liebermann 
has developed into one of the most cre- 
ative companies in the world. An opera 
composer himself (Penelope, School for 
Wives), Liebermann commissions two 
new operas a year, lets producers and di- 
rectors follow their own imaginative 
flights. Currently, two new productions 
—a brilliant revival of Mozart's The 
Magic Flute and the premiére of Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s first major stage work 
in five years—are proving the wisdom 
of such artistic generosity. 

Elfin and Chinese. The Mozart was 
assigned to Peter Ustinov. Directing a 
full-length opera for the first time, he 
tackled The Magic Flute with warnings 
ringing in his ears. “Some pointed out 
that it was the most difficult opera of 
all to stage,” said Ustinov. Their point 
was well taken, since The Magic Flute 
is a Stylistic hodgepodge: there are daz- 
zling coloratura arias, sunny folk songs 
and slapstick scenes. It is a curious mé- 
lange, and the fact that it is based on a 
solemn Masonic morality play only adds 
to the confusion. 

Ustinov succeeded where others had 








DIRIGIBLE IN “THE MAGIC FLUTE” 
Passing up profundity; playing to the Now Generation. 
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failed by playing the opera, as he put 
it, for “what's on the surface.” It turned 
out to be a poetic, elfin romp, some- 
what in the spirit of Beni Montresor’s en- 
chanting 1966 production for the New 
York City Opera. Said Ustinov: “Too 
many directors try to make another Par- 
sifal out of The Magic Flute.” 

He settled on an approach that he 
compared to Chinese theater, “In the 
Chinese theater, a man crosses a river 
without there being a river on the stage,” 
he says. “A work like The Magic Flute 
should lead everyone to the depth of 
his own temperament, and so I prefer 
to have the public imagine the river.” 
There is no river to imagine in Us- 
tinov's Magic Flute, but there is much 
else. Sarastro’s temple of wisdom is sug- 
gested by four golden columns and a 
clear egg-yolk backdrop rather than the 
usual bombastic temple architecture. 
The other sets consist primarily of a va- 
riety of shrublike trees positioned dif- 
ferently for each scene. 

Not everything was left to the op 
eragoer’s imagination. The three little 
boys who act as Tamino’s guardian an- 
gels arrived and departed in a dirigible 
Occasionally, Ustinov indulged in his 
love of sight gags, and not always to 
good effect; there were some murmurs 
from the audience when Papageno made 
his first entrance from the prompter’s 
box. But Heinz Joachim in Die Welt 
summed up the critics’ response: “At 
long last the Hamburg State Opera has 
cleaned out both the antiquated con- 
ceptions and modern profundity that 
block the view of Mozart’s Magic Flute.” 

Total Theater. A space opera for chil- 
dren, Menotti’s Help, Help, The Glo- 
bolinks is as different from his 1951 
Christmas pageant Amahi and the Night 
Visitors as a shepherd is from an as- 
tronaut. The plot centers on the in- 
vasion of Earth by a race from outer 
space known as Globolinks. They speak 
a kind of pidgin-electronese, and their 
touch can turn a human into a Glo- 


cL isamern 
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bolink within 24 hours. Though the Glo- 
bolinks are immune to man’s weapons, 
it turns out that they are allergic to the 
sound of music. After a number of 
close encounters, they are defeated by 
a band of schoolchildren singing their 
school victory march. 

Menotti, 57, thinks of Amahl 
work written for a generation of chil 
dren that could still dream of earthly fan 
tasies like buried treasure and magic 
visitors. “The Globolinks I've thought 
up for the unsentimental children of 
the new generation,” he says. He also de 
signed it as total theater, Menotti en 
listed the aid of Kinetic Sculptor Nic- 
olas Schéffer and avant-garde Chore- 
ographer Alwin Nikolais to place The 
Globolinks in the proper visual orbit 
Schoffer designed the production as a 
Now Generation light show, employing 
spotlights, slide projectors and blinking 
flashbulbs. He provided a continuous 
flow of color patterns that alternately 
Suggested cityscapes, outer space, sub- 
terranean depths. Nikolais devised a se- 
ries of sliding movements for The Glo- 
bolinks that suggested weightlessness, 
and also designed their costumes; males 
had white tubelike bodies with stick an- 
tennas atop their heads; the females 
sprouted wings. It was a triumph of mod 
ern stagecraft the Santa Fe Opera will 
have trouble surpassing when it offers 
the U.S. premiére next August. 

Menotti scored most of the 70-min- 
ute one-act opera in his familiar, sim- 
ple melodic style, interspersed with eerie 
electronic sounds, The composer regards 
the contrast between traditional musi- 
cality and switched-on sound in The Glo- 
bolinks as a kind of autobiographical 
parody of his own position in the arts. 
“Schéffer and Nikolais are the children 
of this generation,” says Menotti. “Theirs 
is the world of mechanized art; mine is 
still the world of art as dictated by 
human emotion.” In The Globolinks, 
he has proved that the twain can some- 
times meet. 


as a 





LIGHT SHOW IN “‘GLOBOLINKS” 
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TELEVISION 





PUBLIC TV 


NETwork at Last 

For 14 years, the industry joke goes, 
National Educational Television has 
been little more than a pony-express sys- 
tem, delivering its programs by stages. 
Beginning next week, NET will leave 
the horseback era and become almost a 
network, broadcasting programs simul- 
taneously across the nation for two 
hours, five nights a week. 

In the past, taped NET programs were 
air-mailed from a duplication and dis- 
tribution center in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
to the first group of the 148 public-TV 
stations on the list. After the first chan- 
nels had aired the show, they would 
mail it to the second group of stations. 
By the time the show reached the final 
stations on the list, the delay might be 
as long as nine weeks. As a result, NET 
documentaries tended to lack immediacy 
when they were not totally out of date. 

NET went the slow route simply be- 
cause it could not afford the broadcast 
tie-line charge. An A. T. & T. link-up 
for ten hours of weekly programming 
costs roughly $450,000 a month, or 
about three-quarters of NET's total 
monthly budget. But in 1967, Congress 
passed a law that 1) permitted the tele- 
phone system to cut the rate drastically 
for educational channels and 2) estab- 
lished a Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting to help pay it. 

The network's Sunday offering, as in 
the past, will be Public Broadcast Lab- 
oratory’s weekly program. Monday is 
NET Journal, or documentary night. 
Tuesday will see NET Festival, a first- 
rate cultural series. Wednesday will be 
split among the monthly consumer se- 
ries (Your Dollar's Worth), biweekly 
news backgrounders by New York 
Times staffers and various science pro- 
grams. Thursday will feature NET Play- 
house, a showcase for new U.S. play- 
wrights and BBC productions. Extra time 
periods will be filled by specials, re- 
peats and regional programming. 


PROGRAMMING 


Pacification by Attrition 

Congressman Hale Boggs: How much 
did the sponsors of President Nixon 
spend at CBS in the last campaign? 
Would you say it was a_ substantial 
sum? 

CBS President Frank Stanton: | 
would. 

Boggs: Why do you think they spent 
that money? 

Stanton; Because it’s an effective me- 
dium to reach people. 

Boggs: Well now, why is television ef- 
fective in reaching people and adver- 
tising political campaigns and is not 
effective when it shows sadism, mas- 
ochism, murder, mayhem and rape? 

In this roundabout way, Boggs was 
trying to get Stanton to admit before 
the National Commission on the Caus- 
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es and Prevention of Violence that TV 
mayhem affects the minds of susceptible 
viewers. But the CBS president, a Ph.D. 
in psychology, insisted that this prop- 
osition was unproved, and required fur- 
ther study. Besides, he added: “We don't 
yet have the methodology with which 
to make the study.” Boggs quickly re- 
collected congressional committee in- 
vestigations that have been going on 


SY FRIEDMAN 








DEATH BY SIX-SHOOTER 
Pity the poor stuntmen. 


since 1954. His voice rose, “This is the 
study-est thing that has ever happened 
with no results,” he said. “How long, 
Mr. Chairman? How long?” 

Cosmetic Results. Stanton was a bit 
stunned. After the assassination of Rob- 
ert Kennedy, the three networks them- 
selves announced a voluntary exorcism 
of “excessive” violence. But it was too 
late to change the mood of the TV sea- 
son without enormous financial sacrifice. 
The schedule of programs had been 
sold to advertisers, and in some series 
as many as ten weeks’ episodes were al- 
ready completed. Although drastic re- 
visions were promised, the results were 
mainly cosmetic. 

Gunsmoke Executive Producer John 
Mantley, who had finished ten segments 
before violence was de-emphasized, says 
that he spent the whole summer in the 
cutting room. But even with all of Mant- 
ley's frantic re-editing, the installment 
two weeks ago contained three gunshot 
killings, one death by trampling, two 
knife attacks, three fights and a threat 
to snap someone’s neck “like a dry 
twig.” Says Mantley: “It is difficult for 
me to continue making Gunsmoke. My 
position is that if you want to take vi- 


olence off television, then you have to 
take drama off television.” 

Other producers have reached the 
same conclusion. Killings continue, but 
when possible they take place with a 
“less violent” weapon. In one episode 
of NBC's The Outsider, the script called 
for the hero to be threatened with a shot- 
gun; the censor suggested a meat cleav- 
er be substituted, apparently figuring 
quieter weapons are less violent. 

Those who must die nowadays often 
do so off-camera or more quickly, and 
barroom brawls are also less bruising 
As a result, the first victims of TV’s pac- 
ification drive have been the stuntmen. 
Employment among the fight-and-fall 
corps is down 40%. “We used to have 
nice drag-out fights and make some 
good money,” laments Chuck Hicks, 
president of the Stuntmen’s Association. 
“Now a guy just pulls a gun and stands 
there. So we suffer.” 

Pilot Comedies. Results of this de- 
escalation should show more plainly 
next season. ABC President Leonard 
Goldenson told the violence commission 
that only one of the 30 series now 
under development by his network is 
an “adventure” show. CBS's senior pro- 
gramming vice president, Mike Dann, 
agrees that “the number of action 
shows is down drastically in the pilot 
area.” His NBC counterpart, Mort Wer- 
ner, also anticipates “more comedy 
and less action.” The networks’ Hol- 
lywood suppliers are, of course, re- 
acting accordingly. Universal Studios 
is not making any more westerns on 
speculation, but is concentrating on 
three new doctor and two lawyer 
shows. Herbert Solow, the MGM-TV 
production chief, says, “I don’t believe 
in any series about a man carrying a 
gun these days.” 

Still, neither the TV audience nor 
Congressman Boggs will be seeing all 
Beverly Hillbillies, and Family Affairs. 
It would still cost the industry too much 
—in ratings and program-development 
expenses—to beat all the swords into 
ploughshares, ABC’s The Avengers is a 
festival of sado-masochism and murder 
(according to a Christian Science Mon- 
itor survey, the series averaged a vi- 
olent incident every 32 minutes). It 
will undoubtedly go off after this sea- 
son, but not necessarily because it is 
the most violent show on the air. A like- 
lier reason: the violence it does to the 
network's ratings; The Avengers ranks 
69th among the 73 prime-time enter- 
tainment series. 

“Attrition takes care of these things,” 
says William H. Tankersley, CBS vice 
president for program practices (cen- 
sorship). What he means ts that rough- 
ly 25% of all shows fail each season, 
and that this year they will be replaced 
mainly by variety shows and situation 
comedies. “It’s a cyclical thing anyway,” 
he explains. “Every four or five years 
the action shows build up, but every 
four or five years the comedy shows 
build up too. Violence in programming 
had already got to the cyclical buildup 
point before the Kennedy assassination.” 
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SINGLES ON TENDER HEADING ASHORE AT FREEPORT, BAHAMAS 


Courtship Computer at Sea 


“The Greek Line, in cooperation with 
Operation Match dating service, is run- 
ning a_ singles-only computer dating 
cruise from New York City to the Ba- 
hamas When you buy your ticket 
your name will be fed into a computer 
and when you board the Olympia you 
will be introduced to five or six match 
mates. Take it from there.” The bit of 
text, from a new, youth-oriented mag 
azine called 25, sounded intriguing; the 
accompanying photographs of frolicking 
girls in bikinis were positively tanta- 
lizing. Time Reporter Carey Winfrey 
27 and single, took it from there and 
set sail on the Olympia. His report 


IRST stop on the dream assignment 

the office of the Greek Line to buy 
the ticket ($195 double occupancy, $265 
single) and fill out the computer ques- 
tionnaire. Samples of the 110 questions 
“Of the following men, I most admire: 
(1) Winston Churchill (2) Albert Ein 
stein (3) Henry Ford (4) Babe Ruth. 
My ideal date should be: (1) Very sex- 
ually experienced (2) Moderately sex 
ually experienced (3) Somewhat sexually 
experienced (4) Sexually inexperienced 
(5S) Doesn't matter.” 

Essentially Lonely. Reality intrudes 
all too soon at the top of the gang- 
plank at 57th Street and the Hudson 
River. Visions of beautiful secretaries, 
lonely models and experience-hungry 
Vassar girls fade at the sight of mani 
cured matrons, overweight men, blue- 
grey hair, pancaked wrinkles. The few 
under-30s seem swallowed up in a sea 
of over-40s and over-SOs. 

On board, Steve Milgrim, 45, one of 
the founding fathers of computer dat 
ing and president of Operation Match 
(230,000 marriages in 44 years is his 
claim), confirms the depressing visual ev- 
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idence and goes into his pitch. “Sin- 
gles,” he recites, “are not just in their 
20s, but in their 30s, 40s, 50s, 60s and 
even 70s. Many of them have no in- 
terest In marriage, or in sex either, for 
that matter. Many are not even es- 
sentially lonely. What they are, most of 
them, is simply trapped in their own 
whirlpool. They go to work in the morn- 
ing and come home at night, and they 
just don’t have the opportunity to meet 
new people.” Building to something akin 
to missionary zeal, Milgrim continues 
“The few places that cater to singles- 
clubs, $3-a-head dances or whatever— 
can be pretty degrading. The marvelous 
thing about a cruise like this is the pres- 
ervation of basic dignity. Here the sin- 
gles have created their own world— 
where they have to answer to no one.” 

Portly Footballer. That world, on 
the first night aboard, looks like a float- 
ing opera buffa of the absurd. In a cor 
ridor amidships, a 22-year-old stock 
clerk has blocked the way of a nurse 
from Detroit, one of the youngest wom- 
en aboard. He does not discuss Albert 
Einstein. “Are you really from Detroit?” 
he asks. “Yes, Detroit.” “Gee, I was 
there in 1965, Detroit.” “It’s nice, isn’t 
it?” “Sure is, buy ya a drink?” 


In the Taverna lounge, where a 
Greek go-go quartet rocks tll 2 in 
the morning, a 26-year-old stock-ex- 


change clerk sets his sights on a life-be- 


gins-at-forty redhead, while on the 
dance floor a New York City de- 
tective (41) is cheek to cheek with a 


schoolteacher (32) from Pennsylvania 
A deck below, his inhibitions all but 
obliterated by bon voyage champagne, 
a portly ex-footballer from Fordham 
(class of 56) runs the length of the 
ship, yelling jovially: “The cruise is can- 
celed! The cruise is canceled!" 


Crushed Expectancy. Next afternoon, 
the crowd gathered in the Zebra Room 
for the “Operation Match get-together” 
looks like a sampling from the line out- 
side Radio City Music Hall. Much of 
the previous evening's frenzy has spent 
itself. The room is quiet as Milgrim be- 
gins his spiel. “A lot of you won't be 
lieve this,” he says, “but within twelve 
months’ time seven or eight percent of 
the people in this room will be married 
to someone they met on this cruise.” 
When the self-conscious laughter sub- 
sides, he explains that “because of the 
small sample, the computer can’t really 
do its proper job,” but that the com- 
puter matches should serve to break 
the ice. “There will be a bed check at 
1 a.m.,” he says with a wink in his 
voice, “and if you're caught with any- 
one in your cabin not on your list, 
you're in big trouble.” 

Half an hour later, the room where 
the computerized lists are distributed is 
jammed with a crush of expectancy. 
Most of the lists are long, some as 
many as 40 names, and the recipients 
gather outside to compare. For the re- 
mainder of the cruise, the standard open- 
ing gambit, repeated hundreds of times. 
is, “Are you on my list?” 

The next day, more through mingling 
than computer matching, the artificial so- 
ciety is beginning to stabilize. Several 
couples hold hands on deck chairs in 
the warming sun. A dozen small par- 
ties erupt spontaneously in a dozen state- 
rooms. A haggard haberdasher from 
Baltimore stumbles out of his cabin, 
glass in hand, looking for ice. “Whew,” 
he says. “She needs two 20-year-olds— 
not one 40-year-old.” Milgrim adopts a 
literary tone: “Liaisons are being formed 
and torn asunder faster than you can 
light a cigarette.” 

Singles veterans are beginning to form 
judgments: “The thing about the Borscht 
Belt—Grossinger’s, the Concord—that 
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_ Tell someone you like 


about Lark's Gas-Irap filter. 
<P ak 


> 


Might be a pretty 
good move. 





By now you know that cigarette smoke is certain harsh gases nearly twice as effectively 
more than just “tar”and nicotine. as any other filter on any other popular brand. 

That about 90% of it is gas. So let someone else in on the secret of Lark's 

And that Lark’s patented (U.S. Pat. No. easy taste and hard working Gas-Trap” filter. 
3,251,365) Gas-Trap’ filter reduces all three, “tar,” For example, tell the movers about Lark. They 


nicotine and gas. It actually reduces may not break a single dish. 










TAR” AND 
| NICOTINE TRAP #2 
GAS-TRAP 


TAR” AND 
NICOTINE TRAP @ 


King Size 
or new !00s. 


sort of thing,” says a Bloomingdale's 
shoe salesman, “‘is that all those broads 
go up there with a chip on their shoul- 
der, ready to check out the first time 
they get a soft egg. But on a cruise— 
who's to check out?” 

When the fourth morning breaks sun- 
ny and warm in the harbor of Nassau, 
it is a relaxed group that piles into the 
tender to be taken ashore. Herb, 40, a 
pudgy and amiable eyeglass distributor 
from Philadelphia, heads hand in hand 
with Beverly, 25, an industrial designer 
from Boston, for a day at Paradise 
Beach. Hannah, 52, a veteran of three 
singles weeks in the Catskills, has re- 
signedly fallen in with a group of lady 
cribbage players from Westchester, and 
is on her way with them for a day of 
shopping. Tom, 27, a salesman from Cin- 
cinnati, has teamed with two other mo- 
torcycling enthusiasts for a day of is- 
land exploration 

Floating Hospital. A second day in 
a second port (the Bahamian Las Ve- 
gas, Freeport) imparts a healthy glow 
to the passengers for the homeward 
cruise. By now, the romances that are 
to be are under way, while the un- 
matched and the uninterested have 
found other outlets for their energies. 
A few eccentrics begin to make their 
presence known. One woman writes a 
note to the cruise director: “There is a 
group of men and women aboard ship,” 
she begins, “who are using fictitious 
names—one is a chief of police, here 
with his mistress or possibly unknown 
wife not united in marriage by his church 

. These men I accuse of operating a 
white slave ring. | want them taken to 
task. | am my own boss.” A wild-eyed 
Denver merchant corners Milgrim in a 
hallway and through clenched teeth mut- 
ters, “Don't think I don’t know what's 
going on here. The filth, the filth.” A 
legal secretary from Long Island ex- 
presses her distaste for Greek cuisine 
by insisting upon ham sandwiches and 
malted milks, and one cynic suggests 
that the ship is really a floating mental 
hospital, the stewards actually keepers, 
the passengers patients. They are 
doomed to sail forever 

A few have become cynical, a few 
have found alcohol their only compatible 
matchmate, a few have resigned them- 
selves to no dates. One girl, an at 
tractive Manhattan secretary, even 
packed her bags in Nassau, preferring 
to pay the plane fare rather than re- 
turn on board. 

And yet there comes the realization 
that for most of the 340 women and 312 
men who paid their money and took thei! 
chances, the trip has satisfied their expec- 
tations, if not their wildest hopes. Putting 
it in practical terms, Milgrim points out 
that “for most singles, a date with any- 
one is better than staying at home.” More 
piously, he adds: “You bring some hap- 
piness to some people, the whole thing 
becomes worthwhile.” At $10 a head for 
his computer service ashore, and a per- 
centage of the gross receipts afloat, very 
worthwhile indeed. 
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RELIGION 





THE PAPACY 
Calling Workers and Bishops 


Looking rather like a visitor to Dan- 
te’s Inferno, Pope Paul VI last week 
stood before a blazing blast furnace 
and watched as sputtering molten iron 
ore was poured into ingots. The Pope 
was visiting the Italsider steel plant in 
the Southern Italian town of Taranto, 
where, true to a promise he had made 
last month, he celebrated Christmas Eve 
Mass for 7,000 steelworkers and their 
families. In his sermon, delivered from 
an altar made of rolled steel slabs, Paul 
deplored the “separation and lack of un- 
derstanding” that divides the worlds of 
labor and religion. “It almost seems 
that there is no common language be- 
tween you and us,” he said. “But this es- 
trangement has no reason to exist. The 
church knows you, studies you, inter- 
prets you and defends you, much more 
than you often think.” 

The Pope last week was also con- 
cerned about estrangement within the 
church. Shortly before his visit to Ta- 
ranto, he announced that he was sum- 
moning a second synod of bishops to 
meet in Rome, starting next Oct. 11 
The purpose, he said, would be to “dis- 
cuss the best ways to assure a better co- 
operation and more profitable contacts 
between the various episcopal confer- 
ences and the Holy See.” 

The Vatican has sent questionnaires 
to bishops’ conferences, asking for opin- 
ions on how the session should be or- 
ganized. Unquestionably, one issue that 
will be raised is the timing and content 
of a second major statement on birth 
control, which the Pope also promised 
last week. Thanks to the Vatican's lag- 


gard communications methods, his en- 
cyclical Humanae Vitae was released 
to the press before most of the world’s 
bishops had received their copies. Its 
teaching, moreover, disturbed a number 
of national hierarchies, which subse- 
quently modified its harsh condemnation 
of contraception as an absolute moral 
evil, The new encyclical, many bishops 
hope, will not only provide more clar- 
ity but also reflect a larger consensus 
of Catholic opinion. 


THE BIBLE 


A Political, Patriotic Jesus 

The Gospels—the only detailed writ- 
ten records on the life of Christ—re- 
cord that Jesus of Nazareth was con- 
demned by the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem 
on a charge of blasphemy and some- 
what reluctantly executed by the city’s 
Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate, His- 
torians have long been dissatisfied with 
this explanation, principally because of 
the discrepancies among the Evangelists’ 
accounts, and their portrayal of Pilate: 
acknowledged as ruthless and oppor- 
tunistic by his contemporaries, he would 
scarcely have been concerned with the 
justice of Jesus’ fate. In two newly pub- 
lished books, British Scholar S.G.F. 
Brandon offers another interpretation 
he proposes that in Roman eyes Jesus 
was a dangerous political rebel who 
was executed by Pilate on the charge 
of sedition. 

An ordained Anglican priest and a 
professor of comparative religion at the 
University of Manchester, Brandon is 
not the first to make this case, but he 
has marshaled the best arguments for 
it. In Jesus and the Zealots (Scribners; 





POPE PAUL AFTER STEEL MILL MASS IN TARANTO 
Concerns about estrangement. 
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CHRIST MOCKED,” BY HIERONYMOUS BOSCH 
The charge was sedition. 


$7.95) and The Trial of Jesus of Naz- 
areth (Stein & Day; $6.95), Brandon pic- 
tures Jesus as a politically aware ac- 
tivist vigorously working against the Pal- 
estinian “Establishment’—the Roman 
occupying forces and Jerusalem's col- 
laborationist Jewish aristocracy. As a 
champion of the poor, says Brandon, 
Jesus went so far as to lead an abor 
tive raid on the Temple treasury to dis- 
possess its money-hungry directors. The 
raid, disguised in the Gospels as a one- 
man assault on the profane money 
changers, quickly led to Jesus’ denun- 
ciation by the high priests and then to 
his Roman trial. Far from dying ig- 
nominiously as a Jew rejected by his na- 
tion, Jesus in effect died a patriot’s 
death, a rebel-martyr for his people 

Temple Trophies. Except for a few 
tantalizing hints (“I come not to bring 
peace but a sword”), little of Jesus’ mil- 
itancy appears in the Gospels. The rea- 
son, argues Brandon, was that Chris- 
tianity early in its history underwent 
an earth-shaking trauma: the fall of Je- 
rusalem. In A.D. 70, the legionaries of 
the Emperor Vespasian and his son 
Titus put down a four-year rebellion 
led by a group of Jewish rebels known 
as the Zealots, and destroyed the city 
In Rome, where Titus returned in tri- 
umph brandishing trophies from the ru- 
ined Temple, feelings were running high 
against Jewish intransigence in general 
and the Zealot rebellion in particular. 
In this climate of fear, argues Brandon, 
Mark wrote the first Gospel for the 
young Roman church. Because his au- 
dience was already suspect as subversive, 
Mark wrote his account of Christ's life 
with the implicit purpose of clearing 
Christians of any involvement in Jew- 
ish rebellion. 

In fact, Brandon argues, Mark had 
good reason for wanting to clear Christ's 
name. Brandon carefully avoids saying 
that Jesus was a Zealot himself, but 
cites evidence suggesting that he was 
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sympathetic to their cause. Mark, he 
notes, obscured the fact that one of the 
Apostles—Simon the Zealot, as later 
Evangelists confirm—was an admitted 
member of the movement. And he ar- 
gues further that Judas Iscariot may 
have been a Zealot as well. The two 
“thieves” who were crucified along with 
Jesus were, as the original Greek at- 
tests, really “brigands’’-—a common ep1- 
thet for the Zealots. Even the Gospels 
hint that on the night at Gethsemane 
some of Jesus’ disciples were armed, 
which may have been the reason that 
he had to be captured by stealth. 

Mark was able to disguise these un- 
pleasant truths, Brandon contends, be- 
cause he sincerely believed that Jesus 
was “the son of God, incarnated to ac- 
complish mankind's salvation.” A theo- 
logical polemicist rather than a biog- 
rapher, he was thus able to adjust some 
facts and ignore others without any con- 
scious deceit. As an example of Mark's 
revisionist writing, Brandon cites the 
use of one apparently authentic saying 
of Jesus: “Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's, and to God the things 
that are God's.” In the context of Mark's 
Gospel, it implies an approval of trib- 
ute payments to Rome. Brandon sug- 
gests that Jesus meant the exact op- 
posite: any Jew worthy of the name 
knew that Israel and all its treasure be- 
longed to God alone 

Most Jewish Gospel. Brandon argues 
that Mark’s attempt to exonerate the Ro- 
mans of any responsibility for Jesus’ 
death and to play down Christian in- 
volvement in the Zealot revolt was fur- 
ther supported by the later Evangelists, 
who also emphasized Christ's pacifism 
Although Matthew wrote for Jewish 
Christians, possibly in Alexandria, he 
was apparently so grief-stricken by the 
fall of Jerusalem that he could only as- 
cribe it to unwise political activism and 
divine retribution for the rejection of 
Jesus—which explains why this “most 
Jewish” of the Gospels is steeped in col- 
lective Jewish guilt. Luke, and even 
more so John, were by contrast pro- 
foundly affected by the theology of Paul, 
who, in preaching to the uncircumcised, 
had transformed the Jesus of history 
into a lofty and otherworldly “Lord of 
Glory.” These Evangelists, moreover, 
wrote at a time when the young Chris- 
tian church was abandoning its roots in 
Judaism. It was easy for them to in- 
corporate an anti-Jewish bias into their 
accounts of Christ's life. 

The primitive Christianity of Jeru- 
salem, with its documents and traditions, 
perished in the city’s destruction by 
Rome. What survived, argues Brandon, 
was not the Jesus remembered as a Mes- 
sianic revolutionary who sought to 
cleanse Israel for the coming of God's 
kingdom, but a transcendent divinity 
who had come to all men and not mere- 
ly the Jews. What also survived, says 
Brandon, was the anti-Semitic bias of 
the Evangelists that made scapegoats 
of Judaism—a nation of “Christ killers” 
for nearly 2,000 years. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Julie Nixon, 20, President- 
elect Richard M. Nixon's younger 
daughter; and Dwight David Eisenhower 
II, 20, only grandson of former Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower; in a 15-min- 
ute ceremony performed at Manhattan's 
Marble Collegiate Church by the Rev. 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. Julie want- 
ed the wedding to be quiet, private and 
as small as possible. Only 500 family 
and friends were at the church, while 
Ike and Mamie watched over closed-cir- 
cuit TV from his suite at Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center in Washington, 
D.C. The only departure from the script 
came when Julie kissed her dad before 
she kissed David. Then it was off south 
for Christmas with her parents at Key 
Biscayne and a short secret honeymoon 
(most likely in the Bahamas) before the 
youngsters head back to Smith and Am- 
herst to take up their studies 





Married. Strom Thurmond, 66, U.S. 
Senator and former Governor of South 
Carolina, who rallied Southern support 
for Richard Nixon in last year’s pres- 
idential election; and Nancy Moore, 22, 
a blue-eyed brunette beauty (Miss South 
Carolina of 1965), who met the Sen- 
ator two summers ago while working 
in his Washington office; he for the sec- 
ond time; in a Presbyterian ceremony; 
in Aiken, S.C. 


Married. Anna Anderson, 67, who 
has spent a lifetime seeking to prove 
that she is in reality the Grand Duch- 
ess Anastasia, youngest daughter of Rus- 
sia’s murdered Czar Nicholas Il; and 
John E. Manahan, 49, former university 
lecturer who has backed her case for a 
decade; she for the second time; in Char 
lottesville, Va. 


Died. Walter Winchell Jr., 33, only 
son of the aged, faded columnist, an un- 
successful freelance writer who support- 
ed his wife and two children on $191 
monthly welfare payments and what he 
made as a restaurant dishwasher; on 
Christmas Day, by his own hand (.380 
Magnum revolver); in Tustin, Calif 


Died. Raymond Gram Swing, 81, 
one of radio’s best-known newscasters, 
whose broadcasts four nights a week dur- 
ing World War II reached an audience 
of millions around the world; of a heart 
attack; in Washington, D.C. Tall and 
gaunt, with a calm, reasoned tone to 
his speech, Swing was among the first 
of the true commentators, not merely re- 
porting the news but attempting to find 
a meaning in each day's events. His com- 
petition in the 1940s was formidable— 
H. V. Kaltenborn, Edward R. Murrow, 
Gabriel Heatter—yet Swing command- 
ed at least as large a following and sal- 
ary (more than $150,000 in 1942), first 
on the Mutual Broadcasting Network 
and subsequently on the now defunct 
Blue Network. 
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CINEMA 





NEW MOVIES 


That Was Burlesque 

The Night They Raided Minsky's is a 
valedictory valentine to oldtime bur- 
lesque. In legend, the girls were glamor- 
ous, and every baggy-pants buffoon was 
a second W. C, Fields. In truth, the in- 
stitution was as Coarse as its audiences. 
Minsky’s mixes both fact and fancy in a 
surprisingly successful musical. 

The barefaced comedy is matched 





EKLAND IN “MINSKY’S’” 
Blend of mockery and melancholy, 


by the pratfall plot. Rachel, a chaste 
Amish girl (Britt Ekland) decides that 
since dancing is mentioned in the Bible 
and Minsky’s Manhattan burlesque 
house is not, joining the chorus line 
must be all right with God. When her 
Fundamentalist father comes roaring af- 
ter her for “uncovering thy protuber- 
ances,” she defies him by jettisoning 
her clothes onstage, thereby creating 
the striptease. 

Along the way, Rachel falls in with 
a crooked straight man (Jason Robards) 
and a doleful comic (Norman Wisdom) 
The casting could not be bettered, .Ro- 
bards’ crumpled countenance and lar- 
cenous glint make him the quintessential 
backstage villain. Wisdom, long a Brit 
ish stage star, recalls Keaton in his split 
second spills and deadpan pantomime. 

Minsky’s was 58 days in the shoot- 
ing and ten months in the editing—and 
shows it. Marred by grainy film and 
fleshed out with documentary and 
pseudo-newsreel footage of the '20s, the 
film spends too much time on pickles, 
pushcarts and passers-by. But it com- 
pensates with a fond, nostalgic score, a 
bumping, grinding chorus line and a se- 
ries of closeups of the late Bert Lahr, 
who plays a retired burlesque comedian. 
Like Lahr, the film offers an engaging 
blend of mockery and melancholy. 
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Negative 

Up Tight, by Director Jules Dassin, is 
really two films. One is a groping attempt 
to comprehend the current state of black 
militancy. The other is a creaky pastiche 
of John Ford’s 1935 masterpiece, The In- 
former. The analogy of the Irish and 
Negro rebels is less natural than it is fac- 
ile, but in Dassin’s hands, there is little at- 
tempt to translate the classic into con- 
temporary cinema. Instead, he has sim- 
ply sought to make a negative of the orig- 
inal, with shades of black instead of 
grades of white. 

An alcoholic steelworker, appropri- 
ately named Tank (Julian Mayfield), is 
rejected by his white employers and his 
black power-hungry companions. When 
one of the rebels murders a man dur- 
ing a holdup, Tank, blinded by resent- 
ment and fumes of booze, turns him in 
for $1,000 in reward money. Assailed 
by guilt, he abruptly endows a side- 
walk preacher and a bunch of barflies 
with $20 bills, Militants spot the trail 
of green and run Tank to earth. Al- 
most gratefully he accepts their revenge: 
a bullet in the stomach. 

In the original, Victor McLaglen 
played the informer as a wounded bull, 
Mayfield portrays him as a dray horse, 
faithfully clopping to the fadeout. The 
Informer was consistently Irish. If Up 
Tight’s cast is Negro, the script is in 
straight blackface, with such lines as 
“Nonviolence is a self-defeating moth- 
er.” Its bogus climaxes are reminiscent 
of the °30s’ group-theater lyricism, as 
when Tank wails at a smeltery, “You 
noisy beautiful bastard, remember me?”, 
or when he roars, “The city is killing 
me... it’s killing both of us.” Be- 
cause Up Tight was filmed in the ghet- 
to of Cleveland, it occasionally rings 
true, like a quarter in a handful of 
slugs. Roscoe Lee Browne as a trai- 
torous homosexual and Raymond St. 
Jacques as the head of a cryptofascist 
cell seem authentic archetypes emerging 
from a historical shadow. Boris Kauf- 
man's camera work briskly comes to 
life when Negroes scatter the police 
with a hail of curses and broken bot- 
tles. But such fragments stand alone in 
an unawakened film that can only pre- 
tend to tell the truth. In search of 
black authenticity, the viewer might bet- 
ter spend his time reading LeRoi Jones 
or Eldridge Cleaver. One may find these 
men intolerable, but it is possible to re- 
spect them. Up Tight is far more tol- 
erable—but it is impossible to respect 


Quiet Destruction 

In the late 19th century, Anton Che- 
khov raised the nuance to an art form. 
The technique moved one of his con- 
temporaries to complain to him of The 
Sea Gull: “My dear fellow, it isn't dra- 
matic.” The paralyzing problem with 
this film version of Chekhov's first ma- 
jor play is that it is far too dramatic. 

Chekhov's narrative is meticulously 





simple, containing, as he put it, “much 
talk of literature, little action, and five 
poods* of love.” Director Sidney Lu- 
met, who hammered home The Pawn- 
broker, pummels away at Chekhov's 
plot. At the country estate of a retired 
civil servant named Sorin (Harry An- 
drews) is assembled a group of people 
who over the course of two years will 
quietly destroy one another: Sorin’s sis- 
ter Arkadina (Simone Signoret), an 
aging actress vacationing in the coun- 
try with her lover Trigorin (James 
Mason), a successful author; Arkadina’s 
son Konstantin (David Warner), who 
yearns also to be a writer; and Nina (Va- 
nessa Redgrave), an aspiring actress wor- 
shiped by Konstantin and enam- 
ored of Trigorin. Almost ritualistically, 
they feed on each other's weaknesses 
and delusions. 

Chekhov called The Sea Gull a com- 
edy, but any traces of wit have been pret- 
ty well destroyed by Lumet’s lumbering 
technique. The actors perform as if they 
were all on the verge of a nervous break- 
down. Only David Warner as Konstantin 
and some of the supporting players—no- 
tably Harry Andrews, Denholm Elliott, 
Ronald Radd and Kathleen Widdoes— 
effectively explore the full dimensions 
of their roles. Lumet moves his camera 
incessantly to give the illusion of ac- 
tion, but uses fadeouts to duplicate the 





REDGRAVE & MASON IN “SEA GULL" 
Tapestry into postcard. 


curtain falling at the end of an act. He at- 
tempts to preserve the tense theatrical ef- 
fect of the family’s silent realization of 
Konstantin’s suicide—but betrays the 
whole purpose of the scene by cutting 
away to a shot of the boy's bloody 
body floating in a lake. Most disturbing 
of all, Lumet and Cinematographer Ger- 
ry Fisher (Accident) have shot the whole 
film in softly gauzed pastel colors, there- 
by reducing Chekhov's intricate dra- 
matic tapestry to the sleazy cheapness 
of a picture postcard. 


* A Russian weight equivalent to 36 Ibs 
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One man’s fight against his “hungry enemy” 


“Corrosion costs as much as ten billion dollars 
a year,” says Wayne Friend. “When it gets out of 
hand in a chemical plant, equipment is lost, 
man-hours are lost, production is lost. And the 
cost goes into the price of the product.” 


Wayne Friend of International Nickel has spent thirty 
years climbing ladders, studying blueprints, reading 
gauges, pounding desks, changing overalls, and other- 
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“Cut the feed bill for corrosion 





(continued from preceding page 
wise helping to hold down the cost of food, clothing, 
medicine, and a lot of other things we all buy 


Ever since Wayne Friend came out of West Vir 
ginia with one of the earliest Master’s in chemical en 
gineering, he’s waged war with a “hungry enemy.” 


That's the corrosion of plant and equipment that 
costs American industry, and the consumer, as much 
as $10 billion a year. 


As an applications engineer for International 
Nickel, Wayne has been assigned to help chemical 
companies build better processing plants 


These produce fertilizers, detergents, plastics, 
medicines, synthetic fibers, and the many basic chem 
icals needed by still other plants. So their costs affect 
the prices we pay for all kinds of things 


“We go to a plant where equipment is broken 
down, a reactor is badly corroded, or some piping has 
holes eaten through it, and we get a lot of satisfaction,” 
says Wayne, ‘‘out of being able to help them figure out 
what to do about it.” 


Nowhere is corrosion more a problem than in the 
chemical industry where things like hot caustics, great 
pressures, and abrasive velocities eat right through 
some materials 


“It may be just a matter of changing the tempera 
ture a bit. Or eliminating some water. Or adding some 
thing to the mixture. But replacement with a different 
alloy is often the answer. That's where nickel comes in 


Many of the alloys that work contain nickel. But 
we try to be conservative about it. We tel! them what 
our experience has been and let ’em make up their own 
minds 


‘| think that what most of us want to be remem 
bered for is the amount of unprejudiced information 
we give, to let people decide what to do to make things 
work and not lose money. It’s a lot of work sometimes, 
to be sure we're telling them the very best we know.” 


Wayne Friend is retiring this month. He'll be 
missed. But he'll be replaced by other Inco men with 
the same kind of background and outlook. And they'll 
see to it that all his work goes on. 


‘We can test materials in a lab to a point 


Wayne Friend. “Then we have to get 
ii¢ 





e. We install these racks of 
10w each material stands uf 
to real operating conditions.” 
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and we all save money” 
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Nickel helps other metals stand up to heat, cold, !m- 
5 sure, abrasion, as well as corrosion. Nicke 
ce engineering in vital fields—power 
salination, electronics, transportation, ae pace 

| as chemicals 


We're doing everything we can to produce more nickel 
und the world—Indonesia, Australia 
've found ways to extract nickel 


»r to mine a few years ago 


We count our blessings and respect our surroundings. 
F te ; we also recover platinum, palladium 
and t ve other con ially useful elements 
make pellet el. Smoke in our stacks is con 
verted 
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We are 32,500 people hard at work in 18 countries — 
2 ork at the 


Nickel in the ground is useless. We put it to work. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


The International Nickel Company, In w York, N.Y 
The In ational Nickel C 
Internatio | Nickel Limit 
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MAKING CRIME PAY 


VERY industry has its own sensitive 

indicators, be they birth rates, bank 
rates or crop forecasts. The FBI's re- 
cent report that the U.S. crime rate is 
running a brisk 19% ahead of 1967 
came as no surprise to One industry 
whose prosperity is judged by such sta- 
tistics. Crime and civil commotion are 
paying off handsomely for the hundreds 
of scattered, mostly smal] companies 
that sell goods and services to the rap- 
idly growing law-enforcement market. 

On Wall Street, the cops-and-rob- 
bers business is getting the sort of play 
that once was accorded to aerospace 
and the Pill. The stock of Pinkerton’s, 
Inc. (see Books), the 118-year-old out- 
fit that went public in 1967 at $23 a 
share, is now trading at $51. Federal 
Sign and Signal, a Chicago maker of po- 
lice sirens, has gone from $19 to $42 
in the past year. American Safety Equip- 
ment Corp., whose sales of $26.75 po- 
lice helmets more than tripled in 1968, 
has jumped from $10 to $16. Other com- 
panies in the police market have seen 
their stocks rise by 50% to 75%. 

Losing the Fight. And why not? 
Spending on law enforcement in 1968 
totaled nearly $1.1 billion, up from $930 
million in 1967. The money went for a 
variety of services and hardware that in- 
cludes 80¢ police whistles, $170 sirens 
and $100,000 helicopters. Such spending 
will grow at least 10% annually for 
the next five years. The Safe Streets 
Act, which Lyndon Johnson signed in 
June, will increase federal anti-crime 
aid from $63 million in 1968 to as 
much as $500 million in 1972. Richard 
Nixon also wants to strengthen the na- 
tion’s undermanned police forces and 
generally “make it less profitable and a 
lot more risky to break our laws.” 

All that promises to be highly prof- 
itable to the industry. A growing sus- 
picion that the police are losing the 
fight against lawlessness, which will cost 
$20 billion this year in thefts, riot dam- 
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age and other losses, has steadily in- 
creased the business of suppliers of pri- 
vate guards and security equipment. But 
most of the thrust is toward providing 
new, nonlethal hardware for the police, 
whose basic gun-and-billy-club arsenal 
has changed little in 100 years. 

Some new entrants in the field have 
novel ideas for handling riots. Fort 
Worth’s Western Co. of North America, 
an Oilfield-service firm, has developed a 
slippery powder called Instant Banana 
Peel, which is guaranteed to turn any 
street rumble into a sit-in. Baltimore- 
based AAI Corp., a defense contractor, 
has come up with a tear-gas grenade 
with two crowd-control virtues: it has 
no shrapnel hazard, and it expels its 
chemicals in seconds—before it can be 
picked up and pitched back at the po- 
lice. A company official says that its gre- 
nade sales doubled in 1968, and will 
double again as soon as “the riot sea- 
son starts.” 

Up from Billy Clubs. Though the in- 
dustry remains balkanized, takeovers 
and acquisitions are increasing. The big- 
gest and broadest-gauged company in 
the field is Bangor Punta Corp., a Man- 
hattan-based conglomerate that has ac- 
quired five suppliers of law-enforcement 
equipment over the past three years. 
Among them is the maker of Chemical 
Mace, the liquid-tear-gas spray. Sales 
of law-enforcement equipment now ac- 
count for about 9% of the Bangor Pun- 
ta's $259 million annual sales and 30% 
of its $22 million pre-tax profits. The 
company broke into the market in 1965 
by acquiring Smith & Wesson, whose re- 
volvers are carried by 85% of the na- 
tion’s policemen. At that time, recalls 
Bangor Punta President David Wallace, 
“we didn’t foresee any social revolution.” 
But Smith & Wesson’s sales have since 
risen from less than $10 million to $16 
million. Wallace is now capitalizing on 
the philosophy that “the more social un- 
rest there is, the greater the need for law- 





enforcement equipment that is more 
sophisticated than the billy club.” 

Under the aptly named chief of its 
Public Security group, William Gunn, 
Bangor Punta is rapidly becoming the 
Abercrombie & Fitch of law and or- 
der. Fully equipped by the company, a 
cop could use a Bangor Punta Dom- 
inator radarscope to spot a speeder or 
car thief, signal him to stop with a Dom- 
inator siren, pull out a Smith & Wes- 
son .38 and pull on a Lake Erie gas 
mask, flush his quarry with Lake Erie 
tear gas, immobilize him with Mace, 
bring him to with a Stephenson re- 
suscitator, check him for alcohol with 
a Breathalyzer, and slap on Smith & 
Wesson handcuffs. 

Point of Honor. The company’s 
research-and-development department 
never ceases, A Bangor Punta subsidiary, 
General Ordnance Equipment Corp., 
which has done very well with its high- 
ly profitable Mace, has another comer 
in a 25-Ib. device that generates a bil- 
lowing smoky haze called Pepper Fog. 
The $395 tubular generator can be slung 
and aimed from the shoulder, and it 
has cleared 400 rioting prisoners from 
a large building in 24 minutes. The’com- 
pany, having sold what it had thought 
would be a full year’s supply in four 
months, has lately increased production 
facilities fivefold. 

Unlike the old European munitions 
makers, who made it a point of honor 
to sell to all comers, the U.S. law-and- 
order suppliers usually cater only to 
the police. Though some states ban sales 
to the public of items like tear gas, the in- 
dustry generally operates under its own 
self-imposed restraints. The police mar- 
ket, after all, is likely to boom for 
quite some time. “Even if the students 
really organize a peace movement in- 
stead of rioting,’ says Gunn of Bangor 
Punta, “it won't happen overnight.” 
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EQUIPMENT 
Every police officer needs this protection. 


Many law enforcement departments through- 
out the U.S. and ft 
using these 


countries are now 


The Riot-Disaster Helmet 
is the result of a jong period 
of research and study of police 
combat needs, The one piece, 
impermeable high impact re- 
sistant plastic shell (made of 
Lexan), weighing only 20 oz., 
absorbs shock from biows and 
thrown or fallen objects, mini- 
mizing concussion possibilities. Maximum 
protection is provided to the head, ears, eyes, 
base of skull and temple areas. The helmet 
Can be furnished with or without face shield 
and 's available either with special contoured 


AD FOR IMPROVED HELMET 
Same play as the Pill. 
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LATE ARRIVAL OF THE FAST TRAINS 


IKE bobbed hair, wedgie shoes and 
the free lunch, passenger trains have 
gone out of style. In the past decade, 
with the rise in air travel, railroad pas- 
senger business has dropped more than 
40%, and 13 lines have stopped in- 
tercity service, Many travelers might re- 
turn to the rails if they could be as- 
sured of a clean, comfortable and fast 
ride. Unwilling to give up on passengers 
entirely, a few U.S. railroads are now 
preparing to give them just that by in- 
troducing new trains that travel at speeds 
of more than 100 m.p.h. 

The Penn Central announced that its 
electric-powered Metroliner will go into 
service between New York and Wash- 
ington on Jan. 16, cutting the trip from 
3 hr. 35 min. to 2 hr. 59 min. Soon 
after, a second high-speed train, the gas- 
turbine TurboTrain will begin plying 
the New Haven line’s rails between Bos- 
ton and New York, lopping a full hour 
off the 4-hr. 15-min. trip. 

Capacity Crowd. It is about time 
that the U.S. got some high-speed trains. 
Europe has long had them, and Japan's 
highly successful Tokaido express trav- 
els at 130 m.p.h, In December, Ca- 
nadian National Railways started Tur- 
boTrain service between Montreal and 
Toronto, reducing the usual 4-hr, 59- 
min. trip to 3 hr. 50 min. The Ca- 
nadian TurboTrains are as clean and 
smooth as jet planes and cost consid- 
erably less to ride. So far, passengers 
have filled them almost to capacity. 

The U.S.’s high-speed trains have 
been financed under the $90 million 
High Speed Ground Transportation Act. 
It calls for joint Government-industry 
sponsorship of demonstration projects 
to see if high-speed service will help re- 
vive passenger trains and unsnarl high- 
ways and airways. It also aims to pro- 
vide a model for similar rail service 
between such cities as Chicago and De- 
troit, Seattle and San Francisco. 

No Engine. The Penn Central Met- 
roliners, built by Philadelphia's Budd 
Co., can travel up to 160 m.p.h., but 
will be held to something under 120 
m.p.h. Reasons: much slower conven- 
tional trains will be ahead of them on 
the tracks and the roadbeds cannot han- 
dle such great speeds. The steel-and- 
fiber-glass Metroliner units, self-pro- 
pelled by four 640-h.p. electric motors, 
can be combined in any number to 
make a train without an “engine.” So 
far, at least six of them have been ac- 
cepted by the Penn Central. Another 
44 Metroliner cars are scheduled to be 
put into service later in 1969. 

In contrast to the rather boxy Met- 
roliner, the three-car U.S. TurboTrain 
is a sleek harbinger of the future. It 
was built by United Aircraft—which 
also manufactured the longer Canadian 
National Turbos. Each of the two pro- 
totype TurboTrains cost an estimated 
$2,000,000 to build. Powered by six 550- 
h.p. turbine engines, the aluminum Tur- 
bos are capable of speeds up to 170 
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m.p.h, At first they will be restricted to 
110 m.p.h. Riding at that speed, the 
three-car trains can carry about 140 pas- 
sengers in great comfort. They can round 
sharp curves at speeds 40% higher than 
existing equipment—and a coffee cup 
filled to the brim will not spill over. Sep- 
arate power-dome units on either end 
of the train house the engines, cabins 
for the two-man crew and first-class ob- 
servation seats. An engineer can run 
the train in either direction without turn- 
ing it around. He simply walks from 
one power-dome car to another. 





Washington run. If the speed limit were 
raised to 150 m.p.h., however, the num- 
ber of passengers would jump 65% on 
the former and 18% on the latter. 

To make such speed possible, the rail- 
roads would have to spend billions to im- 
prove rails, roadbeds, signals and grade 
crossings, and that would require much 
Government subsidy. Since the Gov- 
ernment obviously has higher-priority 
projects—spaceships, supersonic §trans- 
port planes and down-to-earth welfare 
spending—such heavy expenditures will 
have to wait for some future generation 
But the trains have finally begun to 
speed up, and that should be welcome 
news to passengers and railroads alike 





Smooth and clean at more than 100 m.p.h. 


Both of the trains had originally 
been scheduled to go into service al- 
most two years ago. They have been 
held back by financial and technical 
problems. Japan, for example, spent $8 
billion to build an entirely new road- 
bed and begin the Tokaido Line ex- 
press. No entity in the U.S., least of all 
the railroad industry, has been willing 
to invest nearly that much. The Turbo- 
Trains have been further delayed be- 
cause the New Haven's trustees have 
been unwilling to introduce costly new 
equipment until they merge their bank- 
rupt line into a healthy company. The 
Penn Central was ordered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to take 
over the New Haven on Jan. 1. While 
it is trying to delay the merger, it is 
also negotiating with the Department 
of Transportation to run the Turbo- 
Trains on the New Haven tracks. 

The fast trains, like jet planes, cost 
more than the older and slower equip- 
ment that they will replace. But they 
can more than pay their way—pro- 
vided that travelers support them at 
the ticket window. How many will? A 
study by Arthur D, Little Inc. esti- 
mates that on trains restricted to speeds 
under 120 m.p.h., rail passenger traffic 
would rise 6% on the New York-Bos- 
ton run and only 1% on the New York- 


WALL STREET 
Mates Checked 


None of Wall Street's brash young 
managers of “go-go” mutual funds have 
gone farther faster than 36-year-old 
Frederick S. Mates. His $32 million 
Mates Investment Fund has risen 153% 
in per-share asset value since the be- 
ginning of 1968, the highest growth 
rate of any fund. A onetime English 
teacher who learned how money talks 
in 13 years as a highly successful mar- 
ket analyst and big-account broker, 
Mates is truly the personification of self- 
confidence. On one wall of his office, 
he keeps a framed parody of an old 
Wall Street slogan: “Invest, Then 
Investigate.” 

Discount Prices. Last week Mates suf- 
fered an abrupt setback. He was threat- 
ened with a sudden run on his fund by 
investors wanting to turn their shares 
in for cash, and got unprecedented per- 
mission from the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to shut down for 
an “indefinite” period. With that, some 
3,000 shareholders were locked into the 
fund. Though Mates’ fund is a fairly 
small, if certainly spectacular member 
of the U.S. mutual-fund business (total 
assets: $55 billion), his travail is likely 
to make investors just a bit more skep- 
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tical about some forms of investment. 

Signs of trouble appeared as early 
as June, when Mates’ fund, under SEC 
pressure, stopped offering new shares 
They had been selling at a fantastic rate 

—often more than $1,000,000 a day— 
largely on the strength of Mates’ well- 
publicized feel for hot stocks. The fund 
had to turn back business, Mates said, be- 
cause bookkeepers could not keep up 
with the incoming flood of cash. 

Cut off from new money, the life 
blood of any mutual fund, Mates was un- 
usually vulnerable to a crisis. That came 
two weeks ago, when the SEC halted 
trading of a lively over-the-counter stock 
that had been one of Mates’ big win- 
ners. The SEC cited “possibly mislead- 
ing” information about the stock— 
Omega Equities Corp.—which had been 
bid up from 40¢ a share in January to 
$35 in November. It last traded at $25, 
which means that the 300,000 shares 
that Mates had bought in July for just 
under $1,000,000 now account for about 
15% of his fund’s value 

The SEC had long been quietly in- 
vestigating Omega. It is a reincarnation 
of a New York-based company that all 
but dropped out of sight years ago, 
when it operated in real estate under 
the name of J. M. Tenney Corp. After 
the firm reappeared in 1967 with its 
new name, stories about Omega as an 
“entertainment-field” conglomerate be 
gan turning up in the financial pages. Ac- 
cording to one tale, it was about to 
take over 20th Century-Fox. Word of 
the SEC’s investigation of Omega got 
out to a few well-informed investors, 
who quickly turned in their Mates Fund 
shares, Strapped for cash, Mates was 
forced to endure the fund manager’s ul 
timate humiliation: he had to call on 
other funds to peddle parts of his port 
folio at discount prices 

Feisty Performance. Mates may yet 
scrape by, but his Omega holdings have 
been double trouble. Not only were 
they backed by a company under in 
vestigation, but they were “letter stock.” 
Such stock is sold privately by a com 
pany, usually at a price well below the 
going market value, when it wants to 
avoid time-consuming registration with 
the SEC and costly underwriting by in- 
vestment bankers, But the buyer must 
agree to hold the letter shares for a con 
siderable period, generally two years, 
and cannot trade them on an open mar- 
ket without SEC approval. The SEC re- 
ports that Mates has a large amount of 
letter stock in his portfolio. Saddled 
with stacks of such hard-to-market 
stocks and short of fresh cash as well, 
Mates was caught in a tight squeeze. 

Could this happen to other mutual 
funds? Most are as sound as the stock 
market itself. But experts have doubts 
about the durability of new and rather 
small funds that promise a feisty per- 
formance. By astute buying in thinly- 
held stocks, they can “beat up” both 
the prices of the stocks and the growth 
rates of their funds. The trouble is, of 
course, that they can fall just as fast 
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FRED MATES 
Double trouble. 


Meyer’s Triple Play 


Just as the Nixon Administration will 
draw heavily from private business to 
fill important public jobs, so U.S. busi- 
ness is busily recruiting key members 
of the outgoing Johnson Administration. 
Because they pay some of the highest sal- 
aries of all, with $100,000-plus fairly 
common, Wall Street's investment bank- 
ing houses are in a very strong position 
to pick off Washington's brightest tal- 
ent. Last week one firm signed up three 
high-ranking Government officials as 
general partners. Manhattan's Lazard 
Fréres & Co. recruited Commerce Sec- 
retary C. R. Smith, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Frederick L. Deming 





ANDRE MEYER 
Capital coup. 





and Assistant Budget Bureau Director 
Peter A. Lewis. 

Friendly for Years. Lazard Fréres 
owes its capital coup to the network of 
personal contacts carefully constructed 
by its French-born senior partner, An- 
dré Meyer, 70. A close friend of World 
Bank President Robert McNamara and 
of outgoing Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler,* Meyer has been an adviser to 
Jacqueline Onassis, a trustee of Joseph 
Kennedy’s estate and an economic con- 
sultant to President Johnson. He has 
long been friendly with both Smith 
and Deming and is particularly close to 
Lewis, who worked for Lazard Fréres 
for eight years before going to Wash- 
ington in 1966 

Investment bankers can always use 
men who know their way around Wash- 
ington, Lazard’s newcomers have ad- 
ditional qualifications. Smith, 69, was a 
commercial aviation pioneer and chair- 
man of American Airlines until his Cab- 
inet appointment last March. He will 
be particularly valuable to Lazard in 
working with U.S. airlines. They will re 
quire huge amounts of capital to finance 
their forthcoming jumbo jets and su- 
personic transports and will spend about 
$9 billion on new equipment in the 
next two years alone. Deming, 56, who 
oversaw international monetary affairs 
at the Treasury, will probably help on 
foreign loans and the other international 
deals, which are a large part of La- 
zard’s business. Lewis, 38, an aide in 
the Housing and Urban Development 
Department before he joined the Bud- 
get Bureau last April, is likely to assist 
on urban real estate projects, another ac- 
tive area for Lazard. 

Million-Dollar Fee. Though Meyer 
has a formal title only at Lazard Fréres 
in New York, he also guides two other 
loosely linked Lazard banking houses 
in London and Paris. A onetime Paris 
stockbroker who became one of La- 
zard’s most influential partners, Meyer 
fled to New York when Hitler invaded 
France in 1940. In the years since, he 
has helped negotiate some of Wall 
Street's biggest deals, including the 1966 
McDonnell-Douglas merger, for which 
his firm’s fee was $1,000,000. Besides 
serving as investment banker to such 
companies as ITT and Owens-Illinois, 
he is a director of RCA and Allied 
Chemical in the U.S., Fiat and Mon- 
tecatini Edison in Europe. 

Even more reticent than most in- 
vestment bankers, Meyer declined to 
say much about his three latest part- 
ners, aside from reporting that Smith 
will be based in Washington while Dem- 
ing and Lewis will work in Manhattan. 
As for salary, the Government paid 
Smith $35,000, Deming $29,500 and 
Lewis $28,750. Meyer allowed that all 
will be “much better-paid” in their new 
jobs—a disclosure that, for him, almost 
amounted to giving away house secrets, 
* Another new investment banker, Fowler 
left the Government recently to become a part- 
ner of Manhattan's Goldman Sachs. 
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COMMON MARKET 


The Farmer’s Dutch Uncle 

Farmers cross pitchforks with their 
governments almost everywhere, but the 
dueling is particularly spirited in Eu- 
rope’s Common Market. In the six mem- 
ber nations, farmers constitute a polit- 
ically powerful 16% of the population 
and have extracted uniformly lavish 
price supports. This has encouraged 
overproduction and bulging surpluses 
of eggs, pork, wheat, apples and prac- 
tically all other foods. The cost of un- 
derwriting the cornucopia reached $4.5 
billion in 1968, and could mount to 
$10 billion by 1980. As trade unions, 
consumer groups and other proponents 
of farm reform point out, that is quite 
a bite. 

Of course, the farmers resist change. 
Now they are training their ire on a 
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SICCO MANSHOLT OUT SAILING 
Assault on the Butterberg. 


blunt, strong-minded Dutchman who has 
urged a sweeping, basic change. He is 
the Common Market's agricultural chief, 
Sicco Mansholt,, 60, whose proposal to 
the Common Market’s Council of Min- 
isters two weeks ago has made him 
one of the most controversial men on 
the Continent. In letters, irate European 
farmers have damned him as “Bolshe- 
vist” and a “mad dog.” Mansholt re- 
plies coolly: “I have a big wastebasket.” 

Cut the Glut. Mansholt has called 
for an immediate attack on Europe's 
agricultural surpluses, particularly of 
sugar and dairy products. The glut of 
butter, for example, amounts to 400,000 
tons, and is known among Germans 
as the Butterberg (butter mountain). 
Mansholt wants to cut the butter sup- 
port price—now 79¢ a lb.—by 33%. 
He also advocates reducing dairy herds 
by 500,000 heads by paying farmers 
$300 for every cow they slaughter, a 
proposal reminiscent of Franklin Roo- 
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sevelt’s decision during the Depression 
to slaughter baby pigs as a way of 
both feeding the hungry and trimming 
pork surpluses. * 

The basic trouble with European ag- 
riculture is that it is fragmented and in- 
efficient. The average European farm is 
less than 25 acres (v. at least 350 acres 
in the U.S.), and three out of four 
plots are too small to maintain a fam- 
ily. To effect a change, Mansholt aims 
to reduce the number of European farm- 
ers within the next decade from 10 mil- 
lion to 5,000,000. He suggests that gov- 
ernments use financial incentives to in- 
duce old farmers to retire early and to 
voluntarily sell their farms to neighbors. 
That would help to meld tiny plots 
into bigger, more efficient “modern farm 
units.” 

The U.S. and other nonmarket coun- 
tries generally welcome Mansholt’s plan 
as a way of dealing with the farm sur- 
pluses that the Six have lately been try- 
ing to reduce through high-pressure sell- 
ing abroad. But Washington is unhappy 
over Mansholt’s call for a high tax on 
vegetable-oil products, designed to en- 
courage Europeans to switch from mar- 
garine to butter. The U.S. contends 
that the levy would violate international 
prohibitions against the use of domestic 
taxes for protectionist purposes. In any 
case, it would certainly threaten the 
U.S.’s $450 million-a-year sales of soy- 
bean products to Western Europe. The 
U.S.’s largest farm exports to Common 
Market countries come from the lowly 
soybean. 

The Resistance Man. Mansholt. a 
farm-bred fellow who spends his free 
time sailing his flat-bottom Dutch fish- 
ing boat, has never retreated from a 
fight. He became a wartime resistance 
hero during the German occupation, 
later was The Netherlands’ agriculture 
minister before moving to Brussels as a 
Common Market vice president in 1957. 
An impassioned Eurocrat, he has re- 
peatedly tangled with Charles de 
Gaulle’s government, which blocked his 
nomination for the Common Market 
presidency in 1967. 

At least part of Mansholt’s program, 
particularly the assault on some sur- 
pluses, is likely to be adopted in one 
form or another fairly soon. The deep- 
er structural reforms will have tougher 
going, especially in West Germany, 
where farmers tend to be more back- 
ward and conservative than anywhere 
else in the Common Market. Meanwhile, 
the plan received a major boost last 
week, when eleven of 13 Common Mar- 
ket commissioners voted to approve it 
Though potent farm groups and in- 
dividual governments have yet to be per- 
suaded, many European officials were 
agreeing, at least in private, with what 
Mansholt was saying aloud. 


* F.D.R.’s Agriculture Secretary Henry Wal- 
lace, speaking of critics who thought that 
pigs should not be killed until full-grown, re- 
marked: “They contended that every little 
pig has the right to attain before slaughter 
the full piggishness of his pigness.” 





INVESTMENT 


Rothschilds in the Pacific 

The legendary Rothschilds have quite 
a knack for multiplying their money 
by backing the right people in the right 
places. Rothschild gold bought supplies 
for the Duke of Wellington before Wa- 
terloo, financed Disraeli’s purchase of 
the Suez Canal and bankrolled 19th cen- 
tury railroaders as well as modern in- 
dustrial pioneers in Newfoundland. 
Soon the Rothschilds will be striking 
out in still another direction: the lands 
around the broad Pacific basin, espe- 
cially Japan. 

A new international-investment fund 
for the Pacific is being formed by 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons, the London 
branch of the 200-year-old banking fam- 
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EVELYN DE ROTHSCHILD IN LONDON 
Out of the shadow of Paris. 


ily. As partners, the Rothschilds will 
have the biggest brokerage houses in 
the U.S. and Japan, Merrill Lynch and 
Nomura Securities Co. Other partners 
may join the syndicate. The fund will 
begin operation early in 1969, if, as ex- 
pected, the government approves. It will 
be run by the Rothschilds in the pattern 
of other syndicates that they have 
formed in Europe. They will buy stock 
in promising companies in Australia and 
other Pacific countries but chiefly in 
Japan, whose economy in 1968 had a 
real growth of 12%, the highest of any 
developed nation. Then the syndicate 
will sell its shares to the public, mainly 
in Europe, but not in the U.S. or Can- 
ada. In those countries, the partners fig- 
ure, it would not be worth struggling 
through a maze of taxes, notably the 
U.S.’s_ interest-equalization tax, which 
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obliges Americans to pay an 18? pre- 
mium for foreign securities. 

No Myths. With other partners in 
other places, the British Rothschilds are 
quietly working up half a dozen simi- 
lar syndicates. The London-based family 
had long been under the shadow of its 
wealthier cousins, the Paris Rothschilds, 
and of more imaginative British mer- 
chant bankers. Now the firm is catch- 
ing up, as Rothschilds always seem to 
do. Edmund de Rothschild, 52, remains 
the senior partner, but the man who is 
taking an increasingly vocal role is his 
first cousin, Evelyn de Rothschild, 37. 
Unlike Edmund, who is active in a large- 
ly ceremonial way, Evelyn is pursuing 
a more aggressive family stewardship. 
“We aren't just a myth,” he insists. 

Evelyn argued that the British House 
of Rothschild should not necessarily be- 
come a home, stipulating that “no Roth- 
schild can come into the bank who 
does not reach the required standards.” 
The firm has both strengthened its ties 
with the French relatives and become 
more open to Christians and other out- 
siders. Last January, Evelyn took a part- 
nership in the Paris bank and wel- 
comed its head, Baron Guy de Roth- 
schild (TIME cover, Dec. 20, 1963), to 
a reciprocal partnership at N. M. Roth- 
schild, At the same time, the bank also 
added three non-Rothschild partners, 
putting the family in a minority (now 
5 to 8) for the first time. 

Help for Hungary. The new boys 
have added vitality to the still overly in- 
bred firm, Headquartered in London's 
City, the British Rothschilds retain their 
prestigious positions as gold broker to 
the Bank of England and substantial 
dealers in foreign exchange. Since 1966, 
they have entered industrial ventures 
with Britain's National Provincial Bank 
and with four Continental firms, in- 
cluding Baron Guy's Paris bank and 
Cousin Edmond’s* Banque Privée in Ge- 
neva. In May, the firm assembled a syn- 
dicate that lent $15 million to Hun- 
gary, the first direct credit by Western 
lenders to an East bloc country. Three 
months ago, its U.S. affiliate bought 
the Georg Jensen chain of New York- 
area specialty shops. And next week 
the Rothschilds will join as a junior part- 
ner with the U.S.’s Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust in opening a new merchant 
bank in London, thus completing a typ- 
ical round-the-world circle. 


BANKING 


Your Friendly Computer 

In U.S. banking, more than in most 
other lines of business, computers have 
freed employees from considerable 
drudgery by taking over routine pa- 
perwork and bookkeeping. Now the ma- 
chines will begin to do much more 
important chores for many banks. The 
First National Bank of Atlanta, one of 


* Rothschilds often have the same or similar 
first names. Edmund is English; his third cous- 
in Edmond is French. 
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the South's largest, has started a com- 
puter service that could help hundreds 
of small bankers make higher-level man- 
agement decisions. 

The service, called Dynabank, is a 
form of computer time sharing that 
ties smaller banks into a large IBM store- 
house of money-management data. By 
operating a special electric typewriter 
connected by telephone line to a com- 
puter center, a small-town banker can 
get a print-out of information about con- 
ditions in distant bond and money mar- 
kets, as well as economic forecasts for 
the nation or his region, and other data. 
If he is thinking of buying bonds, Dyna- 
bank will quote prices and yields of is- 
sues. If he wants to sell, the computer 
can tell him the market value of his 
own bank's portfolio. Dynabank advises 
what investment shifts to make, de- 
pending on the bank’s tax situation, as- 
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OSTEEN SHOWING DYNABANK 
More than just big adding machines. 


sets, liabilities and flow of business. 
Should the bank experience an unex- 
pected drop in deposits, the computer 
can recommend steps to tide it over. 

After testing the system in four small 
Southern banks, First National dem- 
onstrated it to a group of U.S. bank- 
ers. The response exceeded expectations. 
Though prepared for only ten initial or- 
ders at most, First National has al- 
ready won 22 contracts. New banks 
are joining the Dynabank system at the 
rate of two a day, as equipment be- 
comes available. Eventually, First Na- 
tional hopes to draw banks throughout 
the U.S. into a computer network for ex- 
changing information. Says H. Monty 
Osteen, one of the executives who helped 
develop the system: “To a large degree, 
management has been reluctant to use 
computers as anything more than big 
adding machines. This has been be- 
cause management generally does not 
understand computers, We have adapted 
the computer to bank management— 
not bank management to the computer.” 





THE THEATER 
NEW PLAYS 


Calendar of Love 

The theater lights dim. The audience 
hushes. It is that tingling, anticipatory 
moment before the curtain rises. Sud- 
denly, bouzouki music shreds the air, 
and in orchestra seat D-113 Jean Kerr 
Says with a trace of apprehension: 
“Sounds like we are back at Zorbd.” 
The fear proves groundless. True, the ini- 
tial setting is Greece, but the play, Forty 
Carats, is a frothy French farce from 
Pierre Barillet and Jean-Pierre Gredy, 
the team that wrote Cactus Flower. It 
is a comedy of new marital modes and 
manners, precisely the sort of show that 
people always say they want to see in 
order to forget the trials and tribulations 
of the day. 

There sits Julie Harris, trig though 
middle-aged, lovely though unhappy. 
She needs transportation. There stands 
young Marco St. John, tall, dark, hand- 
some and ever so resourceful. He has a 
motorcycle to share with the lady. As 
added enticements, he also offers Julie 
a bottle of ouzo (which is stronger 
than gin and sweeter than licorice) and 
a refreshing nocturnal skinny dip in 
the wine-dark Aegean. What is a twice- 
divorced damsel of 40 to do? She ac- 
cepts, naturally. 

Back in Manhattan, complications en- 
sue. One night of love has inflamed 
this 22-year-old lad, who becomes the ar- 
dent wooer of the half-smitten, half-re- 
luctant Julie, Julie’s jovially addled 
mother, Glenda Farrell, thinks the boy 
is hanging around in order to court Ju- 
lie’s flaming mod daughter Gretchen 
Corbett, who is almost 18 and as old 
as Eve. From here on, as in all French 
farces, the doors take over: who comes 
through which door when triggers the 
laughs. 

Civilized Fun. One man who comes 
through the door is a wealthy widower 
of 45 who seems a highly appropriate 
match for Julie, but falls head over 
checkbook in love with Julie’s pregnant 
daughter. Sighs Julie: “Now she'll nev- 
er graduate from Dalton”’—a New York 
joke about a Manhattan private school, 
the kind of local allusion with which 
the show is peppered. To complete the 
May-October calendar of love, Julie says 
“I do” to guess who, 

The French, of course, have a long 
tradition of an older woman initiating 
a young man in the felicities of sex. 
Transferred to a U.S. setting, Forty Car- 
ats acquires a sociological tinge. The 
play enters a sane and plausible plea 
for a single standard of judgment on 
age disparity in marriage. If it is ac- 
ceptable for an older man to marry a 
young girl, then it ought to be equal- 
ly acceptable for an older woman to 
marry a young man. Love is a game 
for all seasons. 

The adaptation from the French 
script by Jay Allen might have been wit- 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


aerospace specialists 
or bankers? 


First of all, Milton Haase, John Anderlik The benefits are clear. 
and their associates at The First National 
Bank of Chicago are bankers. We talk your language because it’s 
Banking is their business. our business to keep up to date 

si on your industry's problems and 
But Milt and John know a lot more credit needs. We're ready 
than banking. They've spent much of to help you—quickly. 
their careers helping aerospace 
executives solve money problems. When you want to talk to bankers 
So they really know the financial who know your industry and talk 
complexities of aerospace industry. your language, just call The First. 


That makes the difference in doing 
business with The First. We're 
organized to specialize in over 100 


We have been since 1905, The First National Bank of Chicago 








We have the most extensive highway system in the nation. 
Were served by nearly 600 interstate motor carriers, 29 railways, 
five airlines and the nation’s two fastest growing seaports. 

Good reasons to consider North Carolina for your new plant. 





And here’ another good reason: 





For a free colorful booklet describing golfing and golf courses in North Carolina, write to Department GJ-1, Travel and Promotion Div., Raleigh, N. C. 


Some of the nation’s most prestigious ama- 
teur and professional golf tournaments are 
played in North Carolina 

But that’s not really unusual. The late O 
B. Keeler, perhaps the most knowledgeable 
golf journalist the game has ever known, 
once penned these words: “North Carolina 
appears to have been designed by St. Andrew 
himself as a golfing state.’ 


R4 


Of course, Mr. Keeler wasn’t revealing any- 
thing new to North Carolinians, Nearly half a 
century before the American Revolution, we 
were already enjoying the game 

Today, there are nearly 300 golf courses to 
challenge your skill year-round. You can play 
near the thundering surf, in emerald green 
bowls nestled among towering mountains, 
among sunny pine-studded sandhills. 


For information on industrial opportunities 
in North Carolina, contact the Division of 
Commerce and Industry, Department of 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 27602. Or better yet, come 
on down and discuss it over 18 holes 


NorthCarolina 


tier, but it is never less than civilized 
fun, and Abe Burrows has directed 
the show with crisp agility. As a 
tonic for middle-aged matrons, Forty 
Carats is so potent that canny David 
Merrick may have to institute extra mat- 
inees to handle the crush 


REPERTORY 


Glutton for Sinners 

Bertolt Brecht had a touching Teu- 
tonic faith in the power of the blow to in 
struct, Almost all his dramas are dis 
plays of belligerent didacticism. The 
stage was his prize ring. The audience 
was his sparring partner. There he was 
“poor B.B.," as he always liked to think 
of himself—tashing out with a bruising 
ideological left to the midriff, jolting 
the playgoer with some brisk truism to 
the jaw. 

Brecht lived by what he always pre 
tended to suppress: his sentiment bor 
dering on sentimentality, the lyric-cynic 
play of his heart and mind, a vein of mor- 
dant humor, and his drink-drenched abil 
ity to keep one eye on the dawn and 
the other on the clogged gutter of life 
He claimed that the greatest single in 
fluence on his prose was the Lutheran 
Bible, and there was something of the 
masked disciple of Christ in him. His 
Communism was basically a desire to 
multiply the loaves and fishes for the 
multitude 

All the Preacher-Teachers. Like 
Christ, he preaches to publicans and sin- 
ners, synonyms for playgoers. All the 
preacher - teacher - playwrights Ibsen, 
Shaw, Arthur Miller—are gluttons for 
sinners. They want converts streaming 
up the aisles to purify the world. They 
are all moral abolitionists who, despite 
their the theater, con 
fuse drama with reform and statecraft 
They write Plays to Abolish Things By 


obvious love of 





UI & FELLOW GANGSTERS 
Comic nightmare. 
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poverty, prejudice, war, injustice, cap- 
italism, moral obliquity. This is the dra- 
matic form of preventive medicine, and 
it has never averted a single plague 
that mankind is heir to 

The Resistible Rise of Arturo Ui is 
Brecht’s play to prevent Hitler by, or 
rather, future Hitlers. It is as if a pub 
lic accountant were to attempt to sum 
up the nature of evil on a_ balance 
sheet. Hitler, Goebbels, Goring, Roehm, 
under various aliases are presented as 
Chicago gangsters who muscle into a 
vegetable trust (the depression-ravaged 
German industrialists) and bulldoze the 
honest but senile leading citizen (Hin- 
denburg) into legalizing their protection 
racket 

When Brecht's own Berliner Ensemble 
performs the play, the discipline and vir 


tuosity of the company turn a some 
what silly drama into a comic night 
mare. European experience underlines 


every speech with blood. But Americans 
tend to regard gangsters with nostalgic 
indulgence as individualistic resistance 
fighters against society (witness the vast 
popularity of Bonnie and Clyde). In 
the U.S., the play takes on the eerie qual 
ity of a faintly sinister success story, in 
which an immigrant boy from Brooklyn 
overcomes his bad accent and deplorable 
manners to achieve dominion and pow 
er over the second largest city in the na- 
tion. In the Minnesota Theatre Com 
pany’s production, currently visiting 
Broadway, Robin Gammell ts delight 
fully disjointed as U1, but as a Nazi he 
is just a lovable softy. He couldn't throw 
a spitball at the teacher, let alone mur 
der his best friend. By contrast, Chris- 
topher Plummer’s performance in 1963 
was chillingly demonic. The rest of the 
cast preserves the company’s formidable 
reputation for inadequacy. It is just as 
well that Brecht did not live to see this 
production 


OFF BROADWAY 
Friends from the ‘30s 


Ideally, a parody should be: 1!) fun 
ny about its subject matter, 2) funny tn 
its own right, and 3) funny but not un 
friendly. Dames at Sea, at Manhattan's 
Bouwerie Lane Theater, manages to be 
all three—with a bonus of three thor- 
oughly engaging stars and some of the 
most ingenious staging currently on or 
off Broadway 


Director Neal Kenyon and Set De 
signer Peter Harvey had to be inge- 
nious, With a ministage and a cast of 


only six, they set out to spoof the 
movie musicals of the 1930s, with all 
their intricate dance routines and big, 


glittering production numbers (“lavish” 
was the Depression word for them) 
One clever device is a movable frame in 
side the proscenium that makes the stage 
even smaller than it is, so that it can 
then be expanded to produce the il 
lusion of large-scale operations. Another 
nice trick is One pair of panels at stage 
center that slide open to reveal a Chi 
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RUBY (LEFT) & FELLOW DAMES 
Busby Berkeley dream. 


nese Opium den, and still another pair 
that revolve to present canted mirrors, 
giving the tiny chorus line something 
of that old Busby Berkeley thundering 
herd effect 

Were it not for television, of course, 
only doddering fogies of 50 and older 
would get the point of the take-off. But 
the late-late shows have brought into 
the public domain the venerable clichés 
about naive little Ruby who comes to 
the Broadway “jungle” determined to 
“tap her way to stardom.” All the fa 
miliar old friends are on hand—the 
bitchy established star who tries to steal 
Ruby's sweetheart, the warm-hearted 
floozy who befriends her, the gruff, tough 
director who puts her on at the last min 
ute with those words: “It's a 
chance in a million, but it just might 
work.” Everything else is there too 
the whiplash body English and frenetic 
tap routines, the hard-times songs about 
riches-to-rags and good-times-acomin’, 
the Spanish-town song (“Do you re 
member those nights of splendor”), the 
train song (“Clickity-clackity-woo-woo"’) 
and the rain song (“Pitter-patter-what's 
the-matter”) 

Tamara Long, as the slinky heavy, 
brandishes a flaming Morganitic torch 
for her Mister Man, and Sally Stark, 
as Ruby’s peroxided pal, belts a note al 
most as plangent as the great Merman’s 
The comic delight of the show, though, 
is Bernadette Peters, whose Ruby can si- 
multaneously sing and dance up a storm 
that puts all New York (including Queen 
Marte of Rumania) at her She 
can also lament her unrequited love 
with a tear that streaks mascara down 
her cheek in a lugubrious perfection of 
timing 

It's hard to believe that none of them 
ever thrilled to a dance marathon or un- 
wrapped a Melorol 
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The Year of the Novel 


HERE are depressing moments 

when it seems that book publishers 
subsist largely on war, revolution, geno- 
cide, cowboys, Indians, literary homo- 
sexuals and the Kennedys. Nearly as 
often as God, the novel is pronounced 
dead—by prophets like John Barth, who 
splices novels from tapes, or apostates 
like Truman Capote, who labeled /n 
Cold Blood a nonfiction novel. But the 
novel refuses to go away, and 1969 
promises to be one of the richest years 
in recent memory. 

oe 

The man whom most people consider 
the most accomplished novelist in Eng- 
lish, Vladimir Nabokov, will publish 
his first new book since Pale Fire. Called 
Ada, it is Delphically described by the 
author as “an attempt to grapple with 
the problem of time.” Saul Bellow, the 
man whom most of the other people con- 
sider the most accomplished novelist in 
English, has a new novel too. Like his 
bestselling Herzog, it will deal with ur- 
ban intellectuals, more than ever a prom- 
ising subject since Norman Podhoretz’s 
Making It made it so big. 

Neither of these books is awaited with 
the eagerness that attends Philip Roth's 
Portnoy's Complaint (Time, May 17), 
which comes on the scene next month af- 
ter the greatest prepublication fanfare 
since Death of a President. The plot tells 
the sexual misadventures of Alex Port- 
noy from priapic adolescence in Newark 
to insatiable maturity in New York City 
government. Excerpts have appeared in 
the New American Review and Partisan 
Review as well as in Esquire, and the un- 
published book has already earned over 
half a million dollars. Its real value, 
though, lies in Roth’s revelation of a bril- 
liant urban intelligence confronting the 
chaos of modern life and his own psyche 

-written with irony, outrage and hyster- 
ical laughter 

. 

The spring holds less flamboyant 
promises, as well. John Cheever has fin 
ished Bullet Park, a chronicle of fa 
thers and sons and the communications 
chasm in suburbia. Kurt Vonnegut has 
found a subject that will support any 
amount of black humor and white rage, 
fire-bombing of Dresden—which he 
lived through as a war prisoner. In Pic- 
tures of Fidelman, Bernard Malamud 
writes of an impoverished painter who 
outwits a gang of forgers who force 
him to turn out a new Titian. From 
Paris comes The Fruits of Winter, the 
new Prix Goncourt winner that was 
the occasion for enough scheming and 
plotting on the part of the prize jury 
(Time, Nov, 29) to provide material for 
a brilliant satire. The winning author is 
Bernard Clavel, and his story, modeled 
on his parents’ life, is about the bitter 
years of the Nazi occupation. The 


French export market, too, will rein 
troduce U.S. readers to a celebrated Gal- 
lic misogynist, Henry de Montherlant, 
through four novels that first earned 
him his reputation, now bound and trans- 
lated under a single title (The Girls). 

Women will be heard from in other 
ways. Doris Lessing, forsaking African 
memories and revelations of the inner 
world of the feminine intellect in Lon- 
don, plunges into fictional futurism with 
a book called 1/999. Eudora Welty, the 
soft-voiced but enduring prose mustress 
of Mississippi, is bringing out her first 
novel in 15 years. Jean Stafford (Bos- 
ton Adventure, The Mountain Lion), 
who has also siphoned off much energy 
into intricate short stories, has finished 
her first novel in 17 years. Titled A Par- 
liament of Women, it is set in the au- 
thor’s native Colorado, and one of the 
main characters will be based on her fa- 
ther, a redoubtable writer of westerns 
(under pseudonyms like Ben Delight 
and Jack Wonder) who died in his 90s 

e 

In general, the sequel (The Carpet- 
baggers Run for President) is a form fa- 
vored by authors whose main interest 
is cash, But more and more serious writ- 
ers are adding rooms and views to al 
ready created structures. In Numquam 
Lawrence Durrell continues his story 
(begun in Tunc) of the “thinking weed” 
Felix Charlock and his struggles with 
the vast Merlin corporation. Isaac Ba- 
shevis Singer transplants the children 
from The Manor in Poland to The Es- 
tate in America. Elsewhere in Europe, 
Sarah Gainham conducts what is left 
of her cast of Viennese characters from 
Night Falls on the City into the post- 
war era. C. P. Snow has achieved a dou- 
ble sequel of sorts: the tenth novel in 
his Strangers and Brothers series seems 
to be an offshoot of On Iniquity, his 
wife Pamela Hansford Johnson's recent 
moralistic account of the Manchester 
Moors murders. In Sir Charles’ version 
of perversion, two lesbians butcher an 
eight-year-old boy. 

Among more blatantly commercial 
novels, there are a couple of noteworthy 
categories. One is already known in the 
trade as Rosemary's Babies, since Ira 
Levin's bestseller (4,400,000 sales in pa- 
perback alone) has clearly inspired oth- 
ers to deal with the devil. Among them 
The Mephisto Waltz by Fred Mustard 
Stewart (a pianist kills and inhabits the 
body of a long-fingered friend), and 
Don't Rely on Gemini by Vin Packer 
(the Corsican brothers in outer space). 
The last author is pseudonymous, but 
he has to come from Green Bay. 

Another genre might be called In- 
stallation Romance. By George R. Stew- 
art (Storm), out of Vicki Baum (Grand 
Hotel), such books lure the reader into 
the pullulating heart of some modern in- 
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stitution, which thereafter teems with 
professional expertise and ersatz emo- 
tion. Among the best and most suc- 
cessful recent examples are Arthur Hai- 
ley's Hotel and Airport. Next year, in- 
trepid fiction reporters will go inside 
such serious installations as hospitals 
(The Death Committee by Noah Gor- 
don), the aircraft industry (Brood of Ea- 
gles by Richard Stern), and the con- 
struction of a New York skyscraper 
(The Builders by William Woolfolk). 
But decadence is already setting in 
with proposed trips to the mock world 
of TV (The Love Machine by Jacque- 
line Susann), public relations (The Image 
Men by J. B. Priestley and The Fame 
Game by Rona Jaffe), not to mention 
high fashion (The Collection by Paul 
Montano) and publishing itself (The 
« Center of the Action by Jerome Weid- 
man). Probably in this category, too, be- 
longs Henry Sutton's The Voyeur, which 
he says is not about Hugh Hefner and 
the Playboy empire. 
In addition there will be products by 
two perpetual leaseholders on bestseller 


lists, Irving Wallace and Harold Rob- | 


bins. Descriptions of their books’ con- 
tents are hard to come by. Mr. Wallace 
doesn't like to reveal his plots too far 
in advance. Mr. Robbins, who makes 
his up as he goes along, hasn't got to 
the dictaphone yet. 


Behind the Lines 


SILENCE ON MONTE SOLE by Jack 
Olsen. 374 pages. Putnam. $6.95 


By the summer of 1944, the Allied ar- | 


mies had advanced nearly to the hip of 
the Italian boot. But the going was 
slow. Through a series of intelligent 
and tenacious rear-guard actions, Ger- 
man Field Marshal Albert Kesselring ex- 
acted a high price in blood and pa- 
tience for each rocky mile. In addition 
to the Allies, Kesselring had to deal 


with ferocious Italian partisans. One | 


group, armed with parachuted weapons, 
carried on by blasting freight trains 
and ambushing German patrols in and 
around Monte Sole, the most prominent 
peak of a collection of modest Apen- 
nines 15 miles south of Bologna. Be- 
cause Monte Sole lay directly in the 
“path of Kesselring’s retreat route, its par- 
tisans represented a serious threat to or- 
derly German withdrawal. 

Reprisals against the partisans were 
stepped up. Farms and crops were 
burned, hostages were selected and shot. 
Yet partisan activity increased, and with 
it atrocities on both sides. By fall, the 
Germans’ military front was deteri- 
orating rapidly and their escape route 
was still threatened. Kesselring’s frus- 
tration turned into a cold fury, which 
vented itself on the 4,000 residents of 
Monte Sole. From Sept. 29 through 
Oct. 1, SS death squads visited Monte 
Sole’s villages and rounded up, shot 
down, grenaded and then burned more 
than 1,800 inhabitants. Most of them 
were women and children. 

Jack Olsen, a Sports ILLUSTRATED 
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Support your U.S, Ski Team ...send your contributions to 
United States Ski Team Fund, Suite 300 Ross Building, 1726 Champa Surect, Denver, Colorado 80202 


All contributions are tax deductible, 
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At Korbel, 


four men 
can do 

the work 
of one 

machine. 


Four of our men can clarify 
as much champagne as a brand 
new filtering tank. All we have 
to do is give them three extra 
months to do it. And we do, 
because of a promise we make 
to you on our label. We tell 
you that the champagne you 
are buying has been fermented 
and aged in the very same bot- 
tle you are buying. It has never 
left chat bortle, and thus its 
bouquet has been protected 
from contact with air. The 
only way we can keep that 
promise is to clarify each bot- 
tle individually —a process re- 
quiring about a hundred extra 
steps. It’s along, slow, tedious 
way of making champagne. 
But after a hundred years or 
so you get used to it. 


Korbel 
California Champagne 


KORGEL FINE CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES AND 80 PROOF BRANDY 
F.KORBEL AND BROS. INC. GUERNEVILLE, CALIFORNIA 





writer and author of The Black Ath- 
lete: A Shameful Story, has reconstruct- 
ed the events on Monte Sole from 
records and the memories of the sur- 
vivors. The result is one of those feats 
of reporting and literary journalism in 
which massive amounts of detail are 
given dramatic structure. 

Olsen devotes more than the first 
third of Silence on Monte Sole to de- 
signing the set and lining up the cast 
for the tragedy to follow. In the bal- 
ance of the book, the incidents of the 
massacre unfold with numbing predict- 
ability. Time and again Olsen describes 
how people escaped bullets by burrowing 
under the corpses of their families or 
playing dead. Once more he indirectly 
states one of the irreducible lessons of 
war: that the human body loses its in- 
tegrity when struck by pieces of metal 
moving at high velocity. 

In an effort to dramatize the horror, 


' 











| MARIE TIVIROL] & PARENTS 
| One of the irreducible lessons of war. 


| Olsen often loads his incidents—and 
his sentences—with more detail than 
they can support, and a certain awk- 
wardness_ results: “‘How are your 
wounds?’ Marie Tiviroli, the golden- 
haired princess of Steccola, said when 
she awakened in the abandoned char- 
coal hut between Cadotto and her 
home.” But when the material is treat- 
ed simply, it embeds itself in the read- 
er’s imagination. For example, in Ol- 
sen’s handling of the postman, who 
thought the best thing to do under the 
circumstances was to walk his usual 
route burdened with letters for the dead. 
Or his description of the SS man, fresh 
from shooting a four-year-old girl, who 
aided a wounded young woman be- 
cause she reminded him of his fiancée. 
As a piece of reporting and dramatic 
journalistic writing, Silence on Monte 
Sole is a professional success. Yet af- 
ter the hundreds of dramatic recon- 
structions of the inhuman acts of World 
War IIl—acts whose memory is kept 
fresh by the knowledge of continuing in- 
humanity—the value of the genre itself 
is in doubt. The past 25 years have con- 
clusively demonstrated that no recon- 











struction of human suffering, no matter 
how skillfully or compassionately done, 
can compare with the unadorned voices 
of the survivors, who, in autobiography 
and war-crimes testimony, told of their 
times in words born of the most pain- 
ful silences. 


The Bloodhounds of Heaven 


THE PINKERTONS: THE DETECTIVE Dy- 
NASTY THAT MADE HISTORY by James 
D. Horan. 564 pages. Crown. $7.95. 


From Cotton Mather to J, Edgar Hoo- 
ver, America’s best vice fighters have dis- 
played an unappeasable fervor for com- 
ing to grips with evil that might be 
described as a Moby Dick complex. 
Allan Pinkerton and his sons William 
and Robert—founder and scions of a 
family whose name is synonymous with 
sleuthing—are no exceptions. Toward 
the criminals they pursued for twelve 
decades, from Jesse James to Willie 
(“The Actor”) Sutton, the Pinkertons 
seemed to direct the same obsessive pas- 
sions Melville imputed to Captain Ahab, 
who was a first-class tracker by any de- 
tective’s standards: “He piled upon the 
whale’s white hump the sum of all the 
general rage and hate felt by his whole 
race from Adam down.” Adopting a god- 
like motto (“We Never Sleep”) the Pin- 
kertons did not so much solve cases as 
play Puritan avenging angels in private 
duels with the devil. 

From Gamblers to Greenhorns. Bi- 
ographer James D. Horan, a prolific ex- 
journalist with an omniverous curiosity 
about crime (The D.A.'’s Man) is not 
quite up to turning the Pinkertons into 
either a study in American character 
or a social history of violence. But he 
does mount nice rogues’ gallery snap- 
shots of such Pinkerton-defying sinners 
as Confederate Spy Rose O'Neal Green- 
how (whose charms earned her a peek 
at the blueprints of various forts around 
Washington) and “Old Bill” Miner, who 
held up his first stagecoach in 1866 
and his last train in 1911, He also man- 
ages a rough-edged portrait of Founder 
Allan Pinkerton, No. 1 bloodhound of 
heaven. 

An itinerant cooper from the Glas- 
gow slums, young Allan came to Chi- 
cago in 1842 as a fugitive, escaping the 
consequences of his past as a radical ag- 
itator. The time and the place could 
not have been more propitious for a 
man with an extravagant taste for self- 
righteousness and the sort of brawn de- 
veloped by swinging a ten-pound coo- 
per’s hammer. Mid-19th century Chi- 
cago was beginning America’s painful, 
often bloody transition from frontier to 
urban society. Law enforcement was fal- 
tering between mere inefficiency and 
dedicated corruption. Into the power 
vacuum stepped the indefatigable, in- 
corruptible Pinkerton, self-made gang- 
buster. In 1849 he became Chicago's 
first and only police detective. After re- 
signing from the force, in his own words, 
“because of political interference,” he 
started the Pinkerton agency a year or 
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Could be Beethoven's Fifth on the 
stereo. A pop tune on the radio. 
A hymn on an electric organ. 

TRW has eased into your life 
without your knowing it. 

We make electronic components 
for just about everything you listen 
to. Not to mention our satellite 
systems that do their own listening. 

And we're part of a great deal 
you hear that’s mechanical. Cars. 


TRW isall around you. 
Just listen. 





Trucks. Tractors. Power mowers. 
Golf carts. Helicopters. Jets. 
We make parts by the millions 
for all of these. 

But the application of our 
technology is so widely diversified 


problems like traffic, air and water 

pollution, crime, urban renewal. 
The billion-dollar company we've 

become is being heard from in a 

multitude of ways that affect your 

life. Just listen. 

that we're in many things you may 

only hear about. Rocket engines. 

Computers. Life sciences. Lasers. 

Oil field equipment. Systems 

techniques to help solve civil & 


TRW INC. (Formerly Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc.), Cleveland, Ohio — Balanced diversity in Electronics, Space, Aircraft, Automotive, Defense and Industrial Markets 
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ALLAN PINKERTON DURING CIVIL WAR 
Private duels with the devil. 


two later to perform the services he 
had found most public law-enforcement 
agencies of the day only promised 

Pinkerton recruited former clerks, 
farmers, watchmakers and one widow, 
Kate Warne (“not what could be called 
handsome” but “decidedly of an in- 
tellectual cast’). Kate, it was hoped, 
would “worm out secrets in many places 
to which it was impossible for male de- 
tectives to gain access,” and worm she 
did. So did her fellow infiltrators, who 
were first given a rigorous training 
course in pre-Method acting unul they 
were able to disguise themselves as any- 
body and everybody from shifty gam 
blers to greenhorns “just off the boat.” 

Pinkerton detectives, known as “op- 
eratives,” initiated the practice of keep- 
ing suspect files (“has scar on left hand,” 
and lives with “a Hooker named Fris 
co Ann”), As for doctrine, operatives 
subscribed to the “General Principles,” 
including one that read, “The ends jus- 
tify the means.” The agency was the self 
expression of a man who got up at 
4:30 a.m., was in bed by 8:30 p.m., 
and whose idea of an acting disguise 
(for himself) was as a “jovial, friendly” 
social drinker. “I must get my way in 
all things,” he once confessed firmly, 
showing a taste for the fanatic in him- 
self and others (symptomatically, he re 
garded <Abolitionist John Brown as 
“greater than Napoleon and just as great 
as George Washington”). Trying his 
hand as an espionage agent for the 
North in the Civil War, Pinkerton over 
estimated the Confederate enemy almost 
to the point of paranoia 

College Grads and Clam Beds. By 
the 1870s—chasing a new breed of bank 
robbers, mostly ex-soldiers like the 
Younger Brothers of Missouri, and 
pouncing on cheating streetcar conduc- 
tors in the East—Pinkerton agents were 
operating out of offices in New York 
and Philadelphia. The revolutionary 


slum boy from Glasgow was able to 
build himself a Scottish estate in On- 
arga, Ill., complete with 85,000 imported 
trees, where he entertained the likes of 
General Grant and Commodore Van- 
derbilt, Yet as America progressed be- 
yond the crude improvisations of fron- 
tier justice, Pinkerton gradually fitted 
less and serviceably into his so- 
ciety. An outspoken admirer of vigi- 
lante tactics, he became a willing, over- 
brutal tool of mine owners and steel 
bosses in the terrorism that marked the 
early attempts to pioneer workers’ rights 

It was the Homestead steel strike in 
1892 (eight years after Allan's death) 
that finally turned the word Pinkerton 
into a hated synonym for union-break- 
ing muscle; for during that strike, Win- 
chester-toting agents were imported as 
“watchmen.” As late as the 1930s, Pin 
kertons were finding congenial work 
playing labor spies on behalf of man- 
agement. For today’s Pinkerton heirs, 
however, the intoxicating old self-righ- 
teousness is gone. Robert II, the fourth 
generation of detective Pinkertons, who 
would have preferred to remain a Wall 
Street broker, is now chairman of the 
board. Seventy branch offices are tame- 
ly staffed with 13,000 full-time employ- 
ees—and college degrees are “pre- 
ferred.” Pinkertons patrol race tracks 
with miniature cameras and walkie-talk- 
ies, and protect the clam- and oyster- 
seed beds of Long Island with a radar- 
equipped Pinkerton navy, Passion has 
given way to technology. For the en- 
during challenge of any personal cru- 
sade against the forces of darkness re- 
quires simplicity of means, and the pos- 
sibility of confrontation with evil per- 
sonified. Given the choice, Ahab might 


less 


well have accepted radar and sonar 
aboard the Pequod but the Great 
Whale’s looming, symbolic presence 


would soon have been reduced to a se- 
ries of blips and bongs. 
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The nation's largest privately owned shipyard 
ers now become oYelaKe) Melt meael il elelinA 4 


This puts us over $2 billion in sales. 


The name is Tenneea 


Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company is the only yard in the 
country big enough to build everything from super carriers and nuclear 
subs to tankers and ocean liners. So it's a big addition to Tenneco. We're 
already big in the manufacturing of construction and farm equipment, 

auto parts. Natural gas pipelining (the world’s largest). Oil production, 


refining, marketing. Paperboard and packaging. Chemicals. Ranching, TEN NECO TENNECO INC 


farming, land development. Put them all together and you've got one 


of America's 15 biggest industrial corporations in assets 
Tenneco. A company that would like to do business with you 








VICEROY 





Never forgets... Never quits... 


Viceroy’ 
good taste 
never quits. 


